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WEARY. 





BY i. P. D. 





Weare wenry Of striving and weary of loss— 


Weary of bearing the welght of « cross 
Weary of doubting the good and the true, 
Ando o weary of gathering rue. 


Weary of longing for blessings dented— 

Of seeking deliv’rance from {lls that betide. 

In bidding farewell to the dreams of our 
youth 

Weare learning, alas! new lessons of truth. 


searching for that which we never may find, 

In darkness eer groping as gropeth the blind, 

Weare looking for warmth where all ts cold, 

And receiving but dross when uasking for 
gold 


Weary of watohing times slow going by, 

And weary of heartog grief's piteous sigh— 
The knell of dead hopes—the wail of despatr— 
The anguish and heart-break we meet every- 


wiere, 


Weary, so weary, and longing for light~ 
Yor the dawn that will follow the ldng, dark 
night, 
But trusting the infinite wisdom and power 
Uf One who can brighten Hfe's dreartest hour. 
—__— -»+ —~<——_-- -_- 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BYTHh AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO BUM- 





LIGHT,” “LORD LYNNE S CHOICB,’’ 
“HER MOTHER'S BIN,’’ KTC., 
ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER LXIJ,—(ConTINvurn. ) 


THEN she joined the earl and coun- 
\\ tees the following morning, ber 
face bad regatued its lost color end 
brightness, ber eyes shone like stars, her 
‘ps were wreathed with suiles, 
“We shall bave a large gathering to- 
bight,” said Lady Linleigh. “I bear the 
Kasthain ball is considered the best of the 
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“awon; ail the eliteof London will be, 


there.’’ 

“Then Lord Vivianne is sare to be 
there," she thonght Her spirit rose with 
tue ClMergency. 

‘ ; 

‘Ll will iook my beat,’ she raid to her- 
“elf; “I wiil daszle him so completely tn 
My splendor and magnincence that he 


' 
be’ not dare even in thought to associate | 


m6 with the Doris be knew.’ 

She spent some howrs of ths bright 
*unby worning in the park, smiling to 
Lerseifas she thought what an vid-fasb- 


Large diamond ear-rings hung from tie 
pretty 6ais, acrossof diamonds and sap 
phires gleamed omher white breast, the 
fair arme were bound with diamonds, and 


| she wore a circlet of diamonds in ber batr. 


Even the flowers matched ber costume 


They were fragrant white blossoms of a | 


rare plant, with tiny golden belis. 

Eugenie wondered why the beautiful 
lady stood looking so long and earnestly 
in the molrror. 

She was not admiring herself. No light 
of gratified vanity came into her eyes; nu 
flush of delight colored her cheeks, 

She was ¢xamining herself gravely, 
critically, severely, trying to estimate in 
herown mind the exact impression that 
she would produce on others. 

Her thoughts were evidently favorabie 
to herself. Noone looking at the beauty 
of that patrician face would dare to recog- 
nize her as anything less lofty than she 
seemed to be. As for believing what Lord 
Vivianne might say of ber, who would uo 
it? 


Just as she had foreseen, she was the | 
| oalis one of my failings.”” 


belle of the ball. The Duke of Fastham 
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selected her for the opening of it, and the 


evening was one long ovation and triumph 
for her. 

Yet, though flattery and homage were 
all round her, she never for one moment 
forgot ber chief object, which was looking 
for Lord Vivianne, 


unfortanete habit of saying whom I like, 


She knew by instinct when he entered | 


the room, She saw bim look round, and 
knew, a= well a8 though he bad told her, 
that be was looking for her. 

Now was the time! Her face flushed 
into rarest loveliness; her eyes grew 
radiant. Mbe had the world at ber feet to- 
night. Let him come and do bis worst. 
She could defy him, 

Sbe saw bim go up totbe Duchess of 
Eastham, who listened to him with s 
smile. Then they both looked in her 
direction, and ip a few minutes were 
standing by ber, 

She never betrayad the least sign of fear. 
He looked curiously at her. The light 
flashed !n her jewels, but the diamonds 
lay quite still on ber white breast; the 
golden bells of the flowers never trembied. 

In ao few smiling words, the duci- 
eas introduced Lord Vivianne to Lady 


| Mtudleighb. Sbe bent ber graceful head 


4 . P 
Onéd recipe Was fresh air and exercise for 


keeping « brilliant bloom. 


356 rested after lunch and spent some 


nee, 80 48 toform a marvelous effect. 
© ber maid she said: 


time in the evening combining jewels and | 


“Eugenie, I want to be the belie of the . 


Lies to-night ‘ 
aie 2 « You must exert 4!j your 


Tt ? 
on an ty Patrician ktood with her bead 
° "lc, btudying the faceaud figure 


wae aad ‘Oo adorn, 
i What kind of style does my iady 
wey Shall it be gay, brilliant ?” 
ie digo " said Lady Stadieigh, 
eon ‘0s. “I wish to be magnificent as s 
n, 


40 61 press!’ 
Jy , 
* Will not be difficult, my lady,’’ was 


the ary, ling reply, 
- ‘ ‘ Gld there appear to be any difficulty 
Was dressed forthe be 
“ Foe “ihe wor Aa 
5 fw ¢ , P 
So “(i small golden flowers, the eff« 
haa se corgeous in the extreme. 
looked ke * and in certain lights, she 
in. wire: _— of goid; in otbers, like 
Dees een a clouds. The firm white 
asped with a diamond neck- 
*OCK, the 


Duke of Downsbury’s gift. 


and smiled. He begged to know if she 
had yetone dance to spare, and #hé an- 
swered ‘Yer.’’ 

He listened attentively to the voioe, It 
was certainly like that of Doris, but be 
fancied the accent was more silvery, more 
refined. 

“itis very warm,” she said, looking 
straight in bis face; ‘I should like en 
ioe.”’ 

“(6 & happy inspiration,” he replied, 
and they went away together. 

Ifshe felt the least tremor of fear she 
did not show it; she laughed and taiked 
quite gayly to bim, witb the simpié ino» 
cence of a child, not shrinking even in the 
least, while bis eyes looked deep down 
into hers, as though he would read every 
thought of ber soul. 

If sbe bad shrunk from bim—I! she bad 
sbown the least fear—if sue had avoided 
bis glance, refused to dance with him, he 
would have bad more reason Ww suspes 
her: as it was, be was fairly bewildered, 


and more than once be called himself a 
sim pieton for his suspicion 

be bright, fteariess giance é 
LiK© 8m 6 ne frank gaye oe ave 
puzzied a wiser man than Lord \ ar 

J will try her,’’ he thougbt 
the giri who went to Italy with me, | shai 


find it out.”’ 

He offered ber his arm, #0 thet he could 
feel her band tremble, if tremble it did. 
He began by admiring her Louguét 


| dare ask if you are likely to like me?” 
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“You bave some very rare flowers 
there, lady Studleigh,”’ he said—‘‘white 
bicssome~ and golden beil#; it is an exotic, 
i# it Indian or Italian ?’’ 

She looked at bim with a frank smile, 

“I am very ignorant,’’ she said, ‘I love 
flowers very dearly, but I never made 
them astudy. Long Latin names frighten 
116,"" 

“*Yot it isa beautiful study,” he said. 

Hhe laughed again. 

“I believe, honestly,’’ she said, ‘‘that if 
i knew, for instance, the Latin and (ireek 
name of this lovely Hower, with ite whole 
history, | should not enjoy it half ae much 
asi donow. Thetis a mystery to me.” 

“Do you like mysteries?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“1 can bardiy tell; I think I should if I 
ued one,” 

He looked intothe very depths of her 
eyen—they were as ciear and open as the 
day. 

oY ou aré too frank to care for mystery,”’ 
he maid, 

“Yon, frankness is what Lord Linleigh 


“Why ia it «falling ?” he aske!. 
“Because | carry it to excess, I have an 


whom I dislike, what I care for, and what 
1 do not care for.”’ 

That frank sbandon was vot much like 
the Doris be had known. 

‘That is very nice,’ he maid; ‘! wish I 


“S$ will tell you when I know more of 
you,” westhe reply. ‘1 have a fashion of 
showlog wy liking, which | am sure ise 
little outre.”’ 

“Have you ever been in Italy?’ be 
asked, watching Ler intently, a9 he spoke. 

If there bad been the least change of 
color, if ber eyes bad drooped in the least 
frou bis, be would bave said: ‘ Doris, I 
have found you!’ 

As it was, tbe only expression on ber 
face was one of inuc cont surprise. 

“Jo Italy?” sbo repeated. “Ob, you, I 
finished my education there!” 

He made no reply, but begav to think to 
himeelf that be must indeed have been 
misteken. Then ho talked to ber about 
many things. Her answers gave Lim the 
impression that she was very quick, very 
clever, but innocent, simoast with a ciild 
like simplicity. 

He had but one resoareés, one more Ques 
tion to ask, avd if he were bafiled in that, 
he should be at « loss what totbink. He 
geared earnentiy into the beautiful face. 

“lady Studieigh,” he sald, “i cannot 
help fancying that 1 bave seen you betore— 
that we bave met before, and have been 
good friends, Init ao?’ 

There was no trace of emotion in ber 
face—nothing but girlish surprise. 

“Met before? 1 do pot remember ir, 
Lord Vivienne. I have been introduced 
i“ £0 many strangers, it is possitie I mnay 
have forgotten some. Mill, 1 think I 
spould have remembered your name.”’ 

“It was notin London we meét,’’ heseid, 
“Carry your memory beck to last year — 
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"1 beg your pardon. I did know some 
one once who was like you—ob, so like 
you !—someone who made me very un- 
happy. That is our dance. Lady Stud- 
leigh, smile, that I may know you have 
forgiven me.”’ 

She smiled, and they went away to the 
ballroom together. 


CHAPTER LXIIIL. 


66 PF NABRLE,” oni Lady Doris, “it seema 
#0 long since you left ine,”’ 

She was standing in the ball- 
room with the countess, Her late partner, 
Lord Vivianne, bed gone to fulfill bis en 
gagement elsewhere. 

“It seome so long,’ she repeated. 

And Karie, who knew every tone of ber 
voloe, detected something unusually sad 
in it. His face grow bright with happiness 
that she bad missed him. 

“Il saw you dancing with the gentieman 
who admired you so greatly the other 
evening,” be replied, ‘Yuu seemed so in- 
torented in bis conversation that | never 
dreamed you would miss me.”’ 

“Hehas tired me #0, Karle,’ she said, 
gently. “Hetore! can enjoy myself again, 
I must yo somewhere and rest fora few 
minutes. Where shall we go?” 

Earie silentiy placed the little white 
head on his arm, and led the way tos 
brilliant-lighted conservatory, where the 
rippling of the fountain mingled with the 
songs of the tamed birds. 

There was no one eisein that spacious 
fragrant place, He drew a chair to one of 
the fountains and placed ber in it. 

She drew adesp breath of unutterable 
relief, as one bad passed through mortal 
port! and escaped it, Looking at ber, Karie 
saw thet her beautifa! face was ghastly 
white, the eyes she raised to him were dim 
and shadowed with borror. 

“Karle,” sbe maid, with «faint attempt 
ata smile, “I do not iook much like the 
pelle of the bali now, do 1 7’’ 

He was full of concern. 

“Not much,” be repiled. ‘What isthe 
matter, darling ?—what bas made you lll? 
| bave thought so often lately that you 
jooked iil and unlike yourself.” 

Mne tried to swile, but the expression on 
her face velied the smile 

“{ never did faint in my life,’”’ she said- 
‘“Stisan athblevemenut quite beyond me— 
but! feei much inelined wo do the deed 
now. Earle, fetch some brandy for me." 

“Brandy! he repeated. “Wine would 
be better, my darilog, brandy ia very 
strong.’ 

“Wine taates ine water,’ she said, “I 
want something that Is ali fre—all fire! to 
make we strovg. Bo quick, Karie—be 
quick ! 1 bave wo dance with Prince Poer- 
mal before supper. I would not be seen 
looking tike this for all the wide world.”’ 

“{ do pot like leaving yuu alone,’’ said 


Karie. 
“No one will come here,’’ she said, im- 


patientiy. ‘fbet is the Elisir d’Amor 
waltz—no one will mins us, (40 quickly, 
Karie.”’ 


He bent duwn and kissed the pale face, 





only iast year. Have you no piace for me 


in $¢ 7’ | 


“No,” she replied, “I have not. Last 
year | spent at Linieigh Court. Havel 
really seen you before, Lord Vivienne? 
Indeed, | apologize moat sincerely for not 
remembering you.” 


it ynpiy « fancy,’’ be said 


may ve 
Botif you £new né, and Kneé 
ght ve recoaniae ¥ : “ y 
duction ie 8h6 BSR 60 
wondcering!y 

‘Hecause | was not sure,’ he repile 
gloomily. ‘} am notearée now lam oo 
sure now. ' am bewlidered.’’ 

Then, wi'en he saw the surprise on her 


face deepen .nio anncvyance, be sald 


then be went quickly tw the buffet, poured 


sowe brandy in # aimell gless and carried 
| it to her. 
Nhe sat just as he hed jeft her—the white 
y ber side, the 


erins bad failon listiossy b 
omaowws with the golden bells lay 


white vi 
at ber feet Karlie thought she looked like 
> “ a@® whole etre gti had bee 
(ae. A i | 4 

; a k 

ear 

4 n Is 6a “ iran 
brandy es though it bead been 80 m i 
weter. He ivoked at ber in wonder, Then 


the celor slowly returned to her face 


“) goiderstand, Earle,’ 


‘she sald, uow, 





ae 








2 


for the first time, why people take to 
drinking.” 

There wes something so strange in her 
manner that Marie felt simest frightened. 

“Do nottelk in thet fashion, my dar- 
ling,” hessid! “I can not endure to hear 
you. Sweet lips like yours should not 
utter such worda.”’ 

he laughed; her lips were quite red 
now, and there was color in ber face. 

“] can understesd it,” she repeated, 
laughingly. “When you brought that to 
me I was simost dead—it sseomed to me 
that all strength had left me, all the life in 
me wae freezing: now | em warm, living, 
and well. The next time | feei ili 1 shail 
take brandy.”’ 

He did nat know whether she were 
laughing or not, whether she meant the 
words seriously or not, but they im pressed 
him most disagressti y. 

“Doria,” be maid, gravely, ‘never do 
that “You sre only jesting, dear, and 
this unheslthy style of life will soon be 
over for you. You exhaust your strength 
by overdones of gayety and excitement 
Do not fiy to stimuviants to restore it; you 
could not do anything more fatal.” 

She lsughed. 

“Of course | am jexting, This is a rest 
to alt here with you. Lord Vivianne tired 
me so dreadfully.” She shuddered as 
with cold, and laid her bead back on the 
chair. “How t# it, Marie, that some peo- 
ple are #0 disagreeatie and others so nice?’’ 

Karle laughed, #) happy to think that 
she called Lbim nice. 

“Which ta Lord Vivienne?” he asked. 

“Ob, disagreestyie, you may be sure of 
that. See how be has tired me.’’ 

“But the world in genera! considers bim 
a very agreeatio man,” said Karle. 

“1 do not. We will not talk of bim. 
Nay something very jioving and very 
pleasant to me, Karle, that will send all 
tiresome thoughts out of my mind.”’ 

“You bave no right with tiresome 
thoughts. What ere they? Tell me 
them,’’ he «aid. 

She laughed, but the laugh was a sigh. 

“What tiresome thoughts can I have, 
Karlie, exceyt that I regret youth and 
pleasure are not immortal? | can have 
no other. Say something loving to me, 
Earie."’ 

He bent over her sand whispered words 
that brought « sweet, bright flush to her 
face; then she stood up. 

“Now give me my flowers, Karie.’’ 

He did #0, shaking the littie golden 
bella. 


“Do | look bright and brilliant again?’ 


she asked—‘‘like the belie of the ball?” 

“You, bright as the morning ster.”’ 

“Now for Princes Poermal and some 
sugared (ierman coumpiiments,”’ she said. 
And they returned t the ball-room. 

The prince, sii sumilies, oil gallantry, all 
devotion, came up Ww claim her hand. 
Karle watched her a she danced with 
him; she wae al! smiles, all brightness, all 
light. Mhe talked gayly, she laughed, and 
the prince appeared to be charmed with 
her. 

Karlie wondered more aud more, Was 
it possibile thie brilliant, beautiful girl was 
the one he had seen #0 short « time before, 
white, cold and silent, as though some 
teriibie trouble iay over her. He saw 
what universal sduiiration she excited; 
how many sdmiring giances followed her; 
he saw that in thet brilliant assembly 
there was noone to compare with her, 
and he wondered at his own good fortune 
in winning so poorless acreature. Yet he 
felt that there was sumething strange 
about her, something that he could not 
understand. 

Her spirite were strangely unequal; one 
minute she wae aii Gre, animation, and 
excitement, the next dull and absent. 

He tried to account for it all by saying to 
himeeif the life was new to her-—-new and 
very strange and it was only natural 
that she should feel strange in it. 

Later on in the evening, when the bril. 
liant ball wee simoet over, Lord Vivianne 
sought Lady Studieigh again. 

“Lam going to ask s great favor,’’ be 
eaid; ‘it ia that I may be permitted to call. 
I have bad the piesasure of an introduction 
to the Earl of Linietgh.”’ 

“I shali be much pleased,’’ she replied 
indifferentiy—eo indifferentiy that he 
could not possibly tell whether she were 
pleased or otherwise. 

‘Shall you remain much longer 
town 7 he asked, determined to keep up 
a CON Versation with her 

“[ bope « she replied. “I think Lon. 
cannot imagine any 
lelightful 


iS aee Paria,’ 


don is incom peratie; I 
other life beif 
“You shoul 


ing earnestiy at 


La 


he sald, look 
Ler 
“Yea, | shouid like to see court life in 


Paria. 





in | 


I wae there as « child, but, as a | 


matter, of course, I have no knowledge of | there was not a heart more restie-s or recover whom he would have 


French society. 
much about it.” 

“You must try to spend some time there; 
there is a brililiancy sbout French society 
that we do not find in Eogiand.” 

She looked as politely indificrent as pos 
sible, not sufficiently so to offend bim, but 
enough to show him that she felt so grest 
interest in the con versation. 

He coald not find any excuse for deiay- 
ing any longer, but he left her with the 
determination to see her again as soon as 
possibile, 

‘The ball bas been a brilliasat success,” 
said the earl. “Have you enjoyed it, 
Doris?” 

“Yes,”’ she replied, “I liked Prince 
Poermal, and I liked the Duke of Fasthaw, 
but I did not like all my pertners”” 


I was too young & know | 





Lord Linleigh laughed. 

“That is hardly to be supposed,”” he 
said. “If it be not s rude question, which 
of them did your ladyship disitke Tv’ 

‘Dislike is too strong s word, papa i! 
did not care about Lord Vivianne, be tied 
me very much. How can people adai.re 
him 

“You do aot like him,” said the earl. 
“I suppose it does not much matter, tut J 
am rather sorry. He seemed & takes 
great fancy to mé, aud pressed me Ww try 
shooting with him. If you do net like 
him, I shall not.” 

She laughed. 

‘There is no need for that, pape; it does 
not quite follow that because be is not Ww 
my taste, he is not to yours, does it ?”’ 

“No; but he spoke of calling on u*, and 
did his best to make me understand that 
he wished to be on visiting terme with us.’’ 

“Why not?” she asked, indolentl;. 

“If you do not like bim, Doria, I should 
never care to see him inside our doors.’ 

“Il donotlike him as s partner, pape; 





| ingly, ‘I shall have wy ideal of fairy-laod 
| after this, Lord Vivianne.”’ 


perbaps as a visitor to the bouse I migt:t | 


like him very well indeed. He tired me 


with his incessant questions aod compli. | 


mepta,”’ 

“Perhaps he wes very much charmed 
with you,” said the earl, laughingly. *! 
must say, nO One ever showed a greater 
desire to be on intimate terms with me 
than he did. | asked bim t» dine on 
Thursday—the Bishop of Linghem is 


upon acy ualntance,”’ 





| joy i.” 


| 
coming—and we shall see if he improves | pneoncern, 


‘He seemed to me very polite and pieas — 


ing,’’ said the countess, qaietiy. 


Vivianne, but Lady Studicigh thought of 
him incessantly. She had wade the 
greatest effort, which was taiking tw Lin, 
parrying bis questions, assuming « part, 
and carrying it on for some time. 

She had said to herself that the denger 
was averted, that she had no more w 
fear, but she found that she was wrong. 

In his ¢ye= she read s fized determination 
to know her—a doubt that ali ber «kill bad 
not been able to solvé, ali her taient bed 
not prevented. 

She felt this; she understoo! that, ai- 
though he had seemed to acyusee in ali 
she said, iu hisown mind suspicion still 
lingered. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 


her room, Doms looked round ber 

with despairing eyes Was it pos 
sible that this sin, of whieh «be had 
thought so little, would be the means of 
dragging her down from the briiiiant 
heighton which she stood? What were 
those words heunting her? 


Ser r008 in the solitary spiendor of 


| 
| 
i 
| 


i 


: 
| 


“Be sure your sin will find you out” 


W as it possibie that ber briliiant iife, ter 


triumpbant career, ser happiness, should | 


all be ended by this secret coming tw life? 

Would it be of any use throwing her 
self on bis mercy, and asking him to keep 
the horrible story to bimeeif? Ban! she 
hated bim so that she would sek no favor 
from bim—not to save twenty iives! 

The only thing for ber to do was w go 
on befiling bim—to trest him, not with 
unkindness, but with such calm indiffer- 
ence that he would find it impossibie to 
break down the barrier—to svoid con- 
versation with him, and to marry Karlie as 
s800D as possibie. 

Once married, she could easily persuade 
her husband to take her sbroed. She 
would keep out of Engiand s year or two, 
and then Lord Viviamne would heave for- 
gotten his fancy. 

‘There ie one thing I must do the next 
time | see him,” said the umhappy gir 
herself. “] must tell him, in some way 
other, that my name is Doria He is sure 
to find itout. I bad better teil hia 

She went to rest in ber luxurious chanq:- 
ber, perhaps one of the most iuszcrious in 
London, and in the whole of that vast city j 


e 
te 


or 


| would defy all creation to equai.”’ 
And then they spoke no morecof Lord | A 4 ‘ 


| ell beautiful alike. 

















more sad than bers. 
o * * - 
Lady Doris met Lord Vivianne next st a 
flower-show at Chiswick. lt pleased the 
fair ladies of fashion to congregate there. 
The Duchees of Downsbury, the Countess 
of Linleigh and Lady Doris had driven to- 


It was a brilliant fete; the sky overhead 
was hive and cloudless, the golden sun 
was shining, the air was filled with the 
songs of countiess birds, and iaden with 
the fragrant odor of a thousand flowers. 
The charm of sweetest music was not, 
wanting; from under the shade of the 
trees came the clear brightsounds. It was 
like fairy-land. 

The earl had ridden down; Earle was | 
prevented from going. | 

it was there that, for the second time, | 
she metthe man who was fast becoming 
ber morta: foe. There wasa long, shady | 
avenue of trees, with beautiful chestnuts 
in fall bloom; the air seemed alive ons | 
warm with their fragance. 

The duchess and her daughter bad gone 
to look at some exquisite specimens of | 
white heath; Lady Studieigh waiked 
siowly down the chestnut grove. She 
heard footsteps behind her, and thinking | 
it was the duchess, she did not tars. Taoen | 
the voice that she hated most in the world 
sounded in her ears. 

*“Good-morning, Lady Studleigh: I 
esteem myself very fortunate in meeting 
you bere." 

Again be looked narrowly inw ber face, 
to see if there was the faintest trace of econ- 
fusion or fear. It was calin and bright as 
the morning itwelf; her eyes shone like 
two stars, bis lips were all smiles. 

*43000-morning,”” she replied, 





laugh- 


“What will it be?’’ he asked. 
“A flower show. It is really very beau- 
tiful; I can not tell you bow much I en 


*“Perbaps povelty adds to the charm,” 
be said. “The most beautiful Bowers I 
have ever seen are at Downsbury Castile 
You bave been to Downsbury Castie, Lady 
Siudleigh?’’ 

“Yes,” she replied, with the frankeet 
“I was there iast year. I 
thought the Nowers very beaatiful.’’ 

‘Il once saw a flower,” be said, “that I 


“Did you? For my part, | think thea 
Have you seen the 
japonicas here?’ 

“*No, I have only just arrived.” 

To bimeseif he added, despairiag! y - 

“I must be wrong. She could not be «o 
frankly unconcerued. besides, how could 
the gir: I took to Florence with me be 
Lord Stud leigh’s daughter ?’’ 

* Did you 
asked, again. 

“Yes, but | can not say that 
ecatatically happy there.’’ 

“Why not?’ be asked. 
be happy every where,”’ 

She jeughed a low, musicai iaugh. 

“I do not think,”’ she said, “that I wasa 
great favorite with her grace.’’ 

“With the duchess—why not?” 

“For mapy reasons. Sbe did pot like 
the color of my bair, because it ia brighter 
than Lady Linleigh’s. She did not like 
my name; she said it had the flavor of 
common poetry about it.” 





like Downsbury Castie ?” be 


“You ought to 


“Your pame? If | ao. not too presump- 
tuous, what is it?’’ 

**Doris,’”’ she replied, and she raised her 
eyes to his with a look of most angelic in- 
nocence. He was bewilcered. 

*Doris,’”’ he repeated. “I knew a Doris 
once—the one so like you.”’ 

*Doris—how strange.” Again the low, 
sweet laugn that maddened sim. “I ax 
sure you,” she continued, “that Il am like 
the duchess—I dislike the name exceed 
ingly. 

He was looking at her in a maze of per- 
plexity. She was so like; it must be bis | 
Dora. The name, too, it could not tes 
coincidence, Yet, if she were the giri he 
had betrayed, it was not natural that she | 
could refrain from showing some little 
emotion, some fear, some surprise. She 
did not appear to notice that there was 
anything strange in his silence or his xed 
regard. 

“I bave a theory of my own about 
cames,” she continued, “and I think it 
the most cruel thing in the world to gives 





child either an ungainly or an unususi 
one If l hed had « sensible name | 
shouid not have been fai f caprice as 
am pow.” 

He laughed, still wondering. Could it 


be his Dora, the girl he had learned to love 
with such a fierce, wad love—the girl w j 


| Siudieigh; you might 


a 


cheerful) y 
laid down his weaith ? 


He would not have believed it possible 
ifapy other man had told him such » 
Mory; be would have said it could not 
that it must be clear at once whether she 
were the girl or not, yet he was puz- 
zied. 

If a kingdom had been Offered to him at 
that moment to say whether this was the 
girl be bed loved or not, he could not 
bave told. 

Still, be would try ber, and try ner untij 
some incautious word, some balf-utiered 
exclamation, some sudden look of fear 
would betray ber. If none of these things 
baeppeped, be woaid take farther steps— 
go doen tw Brackenside, where he had 
first met her, and see what he could fing 
oat there. 

Then, as he listened to her, bis taith was 
sbaxen again. Surely, if she dreaded 
recognition, she would be less natural, she 
would seek in some measure to disguise 
ber voice, ber laugh; but no one could be 
more frank or natural. 

Then a new idea cametohim. If she 
were reaily Dora, as sooner or later he 
igust discover, then he would compel her 
to marty bim by threats. If she were not, 
be would win ber love and marry ber. 

Looking at the exquisite face, the proud 
eyes, ail the wad, fierce love that he bad 


| felt for bis lost Dora came ove: him. 


Then be was startled to find the laughing 
eyes looking at him with some curiosity. 

“I bave Leard of day-dreams, Lord Vivi- 
anne,” sbe said. ‘‘Now I haveseen a day 
dreamer. We have been through this 
ecbestnut grove twice,and you have not 
spoken: you bave been building «asties in 
the air.”’ 

“I bave been building casties of which 
I bave dared to make you the queen,” be 
replied. 

“I should like to be queen of something 
more substantial than an air-castie,”’ she 
replied, iaughing)y. 

* You do not know,” he said, “that be- 
ing with you, Lady Studileigh, is at once 
the highest bappiness and the greatest 
o 98 

“I owgbt to be flattered at producing 
such @ variety of emotions,”’ she replied, 
witb a iaugh. 

“You wouid be serious, you would pity 
me, if you knew all,’ he said. 

“Shall I pity you without kuowing any. 
thing ?°’ she replied. 

“No; tut, Lady Studileigh, you are so 
perieciiy, so exactly, like some one i-I 
loved and iost. You are the very counter- 
part of ner—ber true likeness. I have 
uever se-n anything so marveious!” 

“How did you iose her?’ she asked. 
“Did she die?”’ 

“No. To me it was almost worse than 
that. She, this lovely girl whom I so 
dearly loved, was beneath me in station, 
yet I worshiped ber. Sue affecied to love 
me— whether the did or not, Heaven only 
knows Bat just as I bad made up my 
mind to marry her, because | juved her so 
deariy 1 could not live without her, sbe 
disappeared—went away out of my life, 
and | bave not seen her since.”’ 

“W bat a strange siory,’’ she replied, in- 
differentiy, “and bow strange that you 
shouid tell it to me, Lord Vivianne.” 

“Because,” be cried, with sudden pa 
sivn, “you are so much like ber—do you 
not see! You are #0 mach like ber that | 
could icok mm your face and cry oul— 
‘Dora, Dora, bave you forgotten me? sa 

Sue laughed again. 

“Could you? How strange! | should 
feel very wach surprised if you did.”’ 

“You are #o like her. When I look st 
you wy heart seems to leave we.”’ 

Her violet eyes, with their proud light, 
icox ed into bis calmiy. 

“| did not think the men of the present 
dsy knew much about iove,” she said; 
“but you seem to have loved ber.” 

“Loved ber!—but | torget myseil, Lady 
as well try 
imagine what the heat and thunder of 
battie are like, from seeing ‘nem painted 
on canvas, as guess how | loved ber from 
bearing me use the word love.” 


“You should fiad berand teli ber 


| this,”’ she said. 


And from the balf tired expression that 


for one moment crossed the beauti{u: — 
be knew she was growing politely wear! 
of the theme. 


“] am searching for her,’’ he said, bis 
lips growing white and hot a8 he spose 
“| am iooking for ber. Tiere are tices 
whea I believe that i bave ! 

That is weil,’’ she replied , 
0, Mis hardly weii W be! a 
hat I have discovered ber | shai: =" . 
marry we; and if she refuses, ‘* od 
ware! iet her beware !’’ 
a os 


Tae words came frou him with 
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Her sunny ‘soghter smote him like the 
ig? of a sharp sword. 

“How dramatic, Lord Vivianne! I 
spall begin to think you are rehearsing for 

e 4 Land 
He looked confused. 
«jf she be not Dora,” he thought, 
ewbst will she think of me?” 

Tpen *be continued: 

«] ought to apologize, Lady Studleigh. | 
esanct beip it, you are so much like her. | 
loved berso dearly that, do you see, I 
goald jose my life rather than my hope of 
winning ber for my wife.”’ 

“Bet bow can you make her your wife, 
Lord Vivianne?” she asked, wonderingly. 
“If abe bad loved you, and had been will- 
jer to warry you, she would not have run 
swsy, would sbe?” 

«] bave pever understood it; there wasa 
mystery in ber disappearance that I never 
ftbomed. But I will fathom it, 1 will find 
ber, and make ber my wife.” 

«Did she ran away from all her friends, 
too?” she asked. 

He turned to look at her, and they 
gapced for one balf minute steadily at 
ect aher. 

“If I have asked an intrusive question,” 
she said, with a smile, “it was your fault 
for tellirg me. Remember, I did not ask 
your confiidence—you gave it to me.’’ 

“as 1 would give you the whole world 
if | kad it,” he replied, passionately. 

“Becacee | am so much like some one 
ese,” she replied, smilingly; “I ought to 
be grateful to you.” 

“jf ever barm or evil comes io me,” 





it was too late for him to injure her. But 

now that he was coming, as it were, into 
_ the very herrt of her home, she had less 
| chance. 
| If he found oat about Earle, he would 
find out about ber, too. Then—well, sup- 
| Pose it came, this discovery that she 

dreaded so terribly, what would he do if 
she refused to marry him ? 

“Kill her,” be bad saic; but that was not 
so easily done. She might compromise, 
and secure her own safety by refusing to 
marry Earle, and marrying Lord Vivi- 
anne. He wuuld keep her secret then. 

People would only say that she had 
changed her micd, and say that she was 
like ali the Studieighs—faithiess. But she 
loved Earie with ail her power of loving, 
and she hated Lord Vivianne with an un- 
toid hatred. 

Nhe said to herself that if she had tosave 
hersel! from the most terrible death by 
marrying him, she would not do it. She 
loathed bim; she would have been pleased 
to hear that he was dead, or anything eise 
dreadful bad happened to him, for he had 
spolied ber iife. Of what use was all her 


am strong, but I could not live this life— 
it would kill me.” 

She sat for balf an bour thinking stead- 
ily, them ber resolve was taken. She 
would tide over the dinner as weil as sbe 
could, throwing bim more and more off 
his guard. She would see Earle that 
evening, and teil him that she wanted 
their rmoarriage hastened; that she was 
tired of so many lovers, and wanted to go 
away with bim; that she was wearied of 
London life. 

She knew that Earle would be on the 
alert to serve her, be would manage it all. 
She bad faith in his great love. Then she 
would tell the ear! that her health and 
strength were failing ber: ask bim to take 
her to Linleigh Court. Lord Vivianne 
would not dare to follow her there It 
was like a haven of rest to her. 

When the summer came, she would 
marry Earle quietly and goabroad. Tnen 
she would be out of her enemy's power; 
he could no longer burl her from her high 
estate, or compel ber to marry bim. She 
would ve another man’s wife then, and it 





wealth, her laxury, ber magnificence? | 
Her life, th:ough him, was spoiled—com- | 
pletely spoiled. 

‘*] wieh he were dead,’’ she said to her- | 
self, over and over again. “The toils are | 
spreading around me; I shall be caught at 
last.” 

Sne flung her armsabove her head with 
aterribiecry. What wasshe todo? She 
must, first of all, prevent them from meet- 
ing that night Toney must not dine to- | 





sid Lord Vivianne, ‘it will be through 
ber. lem pot master of myself; when | 
think of ber, it maddens me. I believe if 
Imet ber—found ber, and she refused to 
te my wife, I should—” 

“Should what?’ she asked, as he besi- 
tated. 

“[ sbou!d kill ber!” he said, fiercely. 

“How dresnful! You are quite a 
wageiy hero, Lord Vivianne,’’ She 
isoghei as she spoke, and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘Suppose this lady cf whom 
you speak should be like you, and say the 
seme (thing—that she would rather kill 
you than marry you. What then ?” 

“Why, then we should fight it out to— 
the better end.’’ 

“Here is the duchess,” said Lady Stud- | 
eigt, calmiy. “Mind, Lord Vivianne, I | 
é net think you have done the wisest 
thing in trusting a stranger, like myself, 
un your secrets; however, your conti- 
act in me shall not be misplaesd, I will 
Beep them.” 

Then the duchess and Lady Linleigh 
jemed them. He remained with them, 
a@ecting to talk to them, but secretly en- 
mg01 in watching Lady Doris, But it was 
“ic vain. There was no trace of thought 
“tare on ber face. 

Soe talked and laughed yayly, as though 
S¢ bad not spoken a word; the only thing | 
a8, (hat in ber manner to him he detected 
Sgenle pity that she bad not shown be- 
fore. 


“I must b¢ mistaken,” he said to bimse!t. 
“Eyesight, bearing, memory, sll must be 
*reng—sil must have failed me; but—she 
ald not possibly be playing a part—she 
"ane be my lost Dora. No woman could 
“e utter'y indifferent. 1 must be mis- 
‘fen, but I will find it out!” 





CHAPTER LXV. 

T ¢id not occur to Lady Doris that tn al! 
provstility Lord Vivianne would re- 
nize Earie. He had seen him once, 

ad once Onl y—that was waiking with ber, 
war Brackenside. But bis lordship had 
S eyes then to spare for the rustic lover. 

He nad also known his name—Earle 
MGrsy—but he was proverbially careless, 
forgetful, and indifferent. It was a ques- 
‘oe *cetuer be had p:id the least heed to 
\ Bot thinking it could even interest him. 

Os the day of the dinner. party at Hyde 
House 1: bad ceeurred to her that they 
POUid mcet. They had both been at toe 
Deebes of Eastbam’s bali, but in a 
TOWGed tall-room éven friends often 
Ml 10 ree ynize each other. 


Fase sould it be when ihey inet in the 
— rom, dined at the same table? 
Panty ‘ 
“ re Would bs sure to wake some 
“BOR ti Earie’s posms, some one would 
% eure - . 
™ ar ae¢ntion Downsbvury Castie, 

i F . , 
— “6 Would joinin and she would 
2 Cet 

Sins . 

* x y er indifference, make 
- © Was mistakéa; Dul li 

bed _4rie Was, @ 
tha m 
a 

2 auger Hiad she wet big 
ay : 

ye ra otervais, she might bave con 
ar . 

. m 

Lol 

Sa, * - . 
‘ “Se. Git casually in society, she 
"CBig Lave 


Carried on ber deception until 





gether at her father’s bouse; that was the | 
evil to be immediately dreaded. She) 
flang the masses of golden hair back from | 
ber white face. 

“If [dare but tell Earie, and let hii 
avenge me,”’ she thought 

Then she wrote to him a coaxing little 
note, telling him that she had a particular 
reason for desiring bim not to dine at | 
Hyde House thet evening—a reason that | 
she would explain afierward, but that she | 
herself desired to see him alone 

Wouid re come iater on in the evening 
and ask for her? She would arrange to 
receive him in Lady Lioileigh’s boudoir. 
Then she rang for a footman in hot haste. 

“Take this note to Mr. Moray,” she said. 
“Never mind bow long you have to wait. 
Give it into bis own hands, then briug me | 
the answer.” 

“On, these lovers,’’ sighed the servant 
+ What there is 1.0 de to please them.”’ 

Still, he did bis best. He waited until 
he eaw Earle, put the note in his hand, 
and waited for the coswer. 

Earle only smiled as be read it. He 
was so compietely accustomed to these 
pretty litte caprices, be bad céased to 
attach any importance to then. He 
merely wrote in repuy ibat be was entirely 
at ber cowimand. 

“You remember the old song, my darl- 
ing: 


* “Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
Tne very eyes of me; 
Thou bast command of every part, 
To live and die tor thee.’ 


“| will come later on in the evening, 
and se6 no one but you.” 

He laughed as be closed the note. 

“| wonder what pretty caprice possesses 
uy darling now,”’ he said to himself. 

The man who took the note back won- 
dered at his young mistress; her face wax 
quite white, her goiden hair ciung in rich 
disorder, the white bands, 80 eageriy ex 
tended to seize the letter, trembied and 
purned like fire. 

“They must bave bad aquarrel,’’ 16 #aid 
to bimssif, with a knowing bod as he 
cicsed the door. “They bave bad a quarrel, 
and my lady wishes to make it ail right | 
again.” 

it wasareprieve. She kissed the little 
note with a passion of love that was real. 

“My darling,” she eaid, “if we could 
but go eway together.” 

And as sbe sat there a sudden mewory 
of the time when she bad run away from 
bim came to ber. She eaw the old fash- 
ionec gardeu at Brackenside; she saw the 
great crimson roses, and ine sheaves of 
white lilies; she saw ihe kindly face of 
Mattie, and heard Earie singing: 

‘“ Thou art my soul, my life—the very eyes 
of me.”’ 

Ah, peaceful, innocent days! Blind, 
mad fool that she had been ever to listen 


to Vivianne, to let him tempt her—to ict 


heaven ° what had «be ~ if she cou 
but have foreseer have known, how 
differentiy 8° ¢ would bave behaved. 

“| am strong,” ebe s2i!, pushing away 


the golden hair with ber white bands, ‘‘! 


| sketched, was her only resource, her only 


' me!’ 


would be bis place to protect and avenge 
her. 
The plan, rapidly conceived, rapidly 


safety. True, it would spoil ber iife, the 
triumphs which she now enjoyed would 
be hers po longer. 

She would cease to be the belle of the 
season, the queen of beauty and fashion. 
She must lose that part of her life which 
she valued most—the homage, the adula- 
tion, the brightness, and all through bim. 
How her whole soul raged in barning fury 
against him! 

If she bad been lying there on the 
ground, her foot on hie neck, she would 
not have spared him. She would have 
seen him die with pleasure. It did not 
lessen ber angér aod ber rege that ene had 
to talk to Lim, to smilie, and charm him. 

‘*if a look could kil' him,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘he should dis.’’ 

She longed to be in Itsly, wherea bravo, 
for a comparatively small sum, would 
soon have ended hisiife. She was obliged 
to soothe her anger, to still the fierce 
tempest of rage, to calm her teara, to take 
an interest in her dres-, to smile, to look 
sweet and winning, with the moat vindic- 
tive hate in her Leart! 

Thou she went into the little drawing- 
rvom. Lord Linleigh went up to ber. 

“What @ pretty toilet, Loris,” he said. 
“White lace and roses. Your taste is 
simply superb. But, ab, me! ah, 


“What is it, papa?’ she asked, as he 
laughed gently. 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Tuein UNtucokyr Dar.—There is « 
Spanish proverb that “on Tuesday one 
should never travel or marry,” and t' is 
superstition is so ingrained that even in 
Madrid there are never any weddings oa 
Tuesdays, and the trains are simost 
om pty. 

Curious Pautyers.—A curious partner- 
ship often exists between the sea anemone 
and the hermit crab. The latter always 
has an amenone fastened to its shell, and 
when he changes his quarters he takes his 
anemone along, provided he can detach it 
from the old shell. 

Tue Pzacn.—The peach is said to have 
been originally a poisonous almond. lite 
fruity parte were used to poison arrows, 
and for that purpose were introduced into 
Persia. Transplantation bas not only re 
moved its poisonous qualities, but turned 
it into the delicious fruit we now enjoy. 

By SMBLL ALonB.—A foreign scientist 
throws doubt on the assamption that ia- 
sects are easily attracted by bright and 
contrasted colors in flowers. Showy 
dablias bidden beneath leaves and colored 
paper seemed to be visited by bees and 
batterfiles quite as often as the exposed 
flowers. It is concluded that perception 
of odors is the insect’s guide. 


INTELLIGENT.—A London dog noticed 
that at a certain crossing the policeman 
stopped the traffic in order to allow his 
wistress to pass over. The other day the 
dog went out alone, and when he came to 
the crossing he barked to attract the 
policeman’s attention. The policeman, 
guessing what the dog wanted, stopped 
the traffic, whereupon the dog walked 
slowly across the street. 


Be.is.—In Antwerp Cathedral there are 
seventy bells, some of them of great an- 
tiqauity. One—the Carolus—given by 
Charlies V., King of Spain, Emperor of 
Germany, and Archduke of Austria, is 
only rungtwicein each year, when it te 
said to take sixteen men to ring it. The 
amalgam of which it is made consists of 
gold, silver, and copper, and the bell, 
with the metal it contains, is said to be 
worth twenty thousand pounds, 


CLosiInG THE GATRs —A very curious 
custom in Seoul is the law which makes it 
obligatory for every man to retire to his 
home when the huge bronze bell of the 
city has proclaimed it to be the bour of 
sunset and the time for closing the gates, 
No man is allowed in the streets after that 





‘Karle is not coming, my dear. l am 
afraid you Will be disappoinied. He has | 
sent a burried little note > say Uthat it is | 
impossible. He is busy about his election, 
you know ” 

A few minutes afierward, and Lord Vi 
vianne, with asmileon bis face, entered 
the room. Her fingers ciutehed the flow- 
era she carried ®0 iightiy; the thought 
passed tnrough her mind that tf he could 


would have been well for her. 

‘+] sbali see hiu if he comes in later on,”’ 
she said. 

{TO BE CONTINURBD. | 
— os 

Eriquetre —Talleyrand, like most di- 
plomatists, was famous for bis attention to 
the details of etiquette. He prided him- 
seit on being able to acjust his wode of 
address on any occasion to the rank and 
position of the person to whom he was , 
speaking 

As an illustration of ihis, it was *aid 
that, on one occasion, when be had « 
party of distinguished wen Ww dinner, and 
was inviting them > jeurtake of some 
beef, be varied bis formuia to sult the 
rank of the respective guests, To a princes 
of the blood: 

‘May I have tine honor of sending your 
royal highness a little beer?’ Toa duke: 
“Monseigneur, permit me to send you a 
little beef?’ To s marquis: “Marquis, 
may I send you some Lee!’ To a vis- 
count: “Viscount, pray have a little 
beef?” To «a baron: “Haron, do you 
take veet?" To an antitied gentiemeau: 


“Monsieur, some beef ?’ To his secre- 
tary: ‘Beet 7” 
This exbausted the verbal possibilities 


of the situation. 


But there was yet anuthber person pres 
ent of even iower socla renk tban the 
private secretary Laiieyrand as j 6 
6 Jai t ‘ © i « 
4 eat Ww ~ 
mer ’ 4 
raised t an 


A PURSE wilhout woney i* betler han @ 
head witbout Drains: the fret aay be Oilied, 
Lt 6 other can’t 


heur under pain of a flogging; but the 
women are allowed to go about and to 
visit their friends. However, as tigers 
frequently scramble over the city walle at 
night, and prow) about looking for foot, 
the privilege is not much valued by tre 
fair sex. 

Long Known THeKK.—It is not pow 
tively known at what period the chrysan- 


/themurmn first became the object of ad- 
| but have failen dead over the threshold, it | 


miration in the Far Kast; but aocording to 


| Chinese chronology, we may safely put it 


at about 2300 years ago. The celebrated 
Chinese philosopher, Confucius, who lived 
about that time, said, in some of hi« writ- 
ings: “Thechrysanthemum hasit« yellow 
giory.” In Japan itis of more recent tn- 
troduction, but it can be traced back to 
1185 A D,in which year the swords of 
the reigning Mikado were decorated with 
figures of the flowers, 


Have You A H&ADACHK?—A noted 
physician has met with great success in 
his treatment of persistent cases of ‘-ner- 
vous’ headaches, and be has finally die 
closed the secret. In each case, he says, 
afier the pationt had tatd bare a long tale of 
w ©—of slecploss nights and miserable 
days—hée prescribed, briefly, a simple 
baircut. The curative property of the 
treatment is based on the fact that the 
tube which passes through the entire 
length of each single hair is severed in the 
process, and the hair ‘bleeds,’’ as the bar- 
bers say, thereby opening «a safety vaivre 
for (he congested craniurn 


KKAD MAaKIisG,. —The Chinese are said to 


be the oldest bead makers in the worid; 
they nave made beads so long that thetr 
historians do not mentiona line when 
their industry weanot ancient, and the 
Chinese to-day do the work just a# their 
forefathers did, and the styles are the 
ea(06 After the ‘ nese I pert are « 
we 4 LY “6 
“ A ~ ” 

5. | a a ne = a 
yayed in bLead-mwak mY The few 
facturés in other parta of the wor ave 
all learned the secret f the ram in 
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WISELY OKDAINED. 





BY «#4. Ww. 
That all have sorrows tn this world of ours, 
Seems passing sad; and yet, ‘tis better ee; 
If iife were all of sun and Summer fowers, 
How rapidly the sluggish stream would fos! 


From pain alone true pleasure springs and 
blooma, 
As vernal beauty from the winter's rain, 
ras from pestilent matter sweet perfumes,— 
Searce pleasure would be pleasure without 
pain. 


And were it not for trials, toils and cares, 
We should grow listless, dull and tired of 
life; 
And ever leas of wheat and more of tares 
In God's fair garden of the world were rife 


For these give fortitade and daring will 
To man, and courage to endure and wait,- 
High aspirations, yearning Gremims, that Ali 
The soul with longings for «a grander state 


Dall were the ocean where no winds might 
aweep 

To rouse the waves upon tte torpid breast, 

Small skill the sailor ‘d gain to dare the deep 





Where were no storins that skill to teach or 
tent, roma 

AFTER LONG YEARS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF pret LOVERA,"’ 


“AN ARCH-IMPOSTOR,”’ “HUSH ED 


uP!" “A LOVER FROM OVER 


THK SKA,” ETO,” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


BR face crimasoned, and she ultered a 
lH] littie cry of surprise and delight. 
‘Ob! bow wicked of you! And— 
and how sweet of you! Hat it isn’t like me 
—it's too flattering! Gerald, | must have 
ay" 

“I think not!’’ he said, decisively. “Ask 
me for the halfof my kingdom, and it is 
yours; but not this! Stay; I'll make a bar- 
gain with you! I'll giveit you whea— 
you give me the original. It shall be my 
wedding present, Claire! L*han’t be able 
to buy you gold or gems; but this ts the 
moat precious thing I've got, and I'll give 
it you to show you bow much lL love you.” 

Interiude and pause, 

It wars the only allusion he had made to 
his poverty, bis inferiority in the matter 
ot wealth and position, but Claire noticed 
it. 

‘“derald,’’ she said, creeping very close 
him, and taking the edge of his 

timidly, “If—if you’d rather, I—I 
back to 


to 
coat 
should give up the Courtand go 
the achool, or—or——"’ 

“lat me work for youl’ he said, 
eagerly. Then he shook bis head, ‘Dear- 
est, it is like you to propose it, but l’ve no 
right to demand such asacrifice. Besides, 
lam not ashamed of your wealth or my 
poverty. If 1 wererich and you were 
poor, you would not let that come between 
us?’ 

“No, no, no!" she said. ‘l would 
marry you if you were King Corphetua, 
and | were the Beggar Maid! How ciever 
you are to put it that way, (ierald !"’ 

They sat long over dinner, and Gerald, 
of courae, found it hard to tear himeeif 
away. Seyiug ‘good night,’’ in the semi- 
darkness of one of these recesses in the 
ball, was a prolonged business; but, at 
last, he whispered the last words, coaxed 
for his iast kiss, and went homewards 
suffused with love and happinesa. 

It was a beautiful night, with the moon 
at the full, and Gerald, naturally enougr, 
considere’ his condition, was loath to go 
in. He thought he would climb up to the 
olitf before doing so, and turning off from 
the road, just outside the village, took the 
barrow footpath. 

As be stopped for a moment to light hie 
pipe, he saw a man coming aslong the 
downs at right angles with the path. 

The moon was partially obscured, and, 
fora momentor two Gerald did not reo 
ognize him, but, presently, when the light 
was clearer, he raw that it was Mordaunt 
Sapley. 

He wore a thick pea jacket, and its collar 
wee turned up 80 thatit nearly hid the 
wearer's face; and yet it was by no means 


presentiment of some such reverse as thie 
which bad befallen him, he bad left in the 
bands of a caretaker. 


daunt reslised the gruesome fact that bis 
father's mind had given way under the 
shock. He wes almost mad himeelf; for 


any rate—was over; bis ambitious projects 
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Before they nad reached the house, Mor- 


he knew that his career—in Downsbire, at 


blighted ax.d destroyed. 

Even if Claire, and Mr. Harling, and 
Gerald were silent, the servants would not 
hold their tongues. Ina few hours the 
story of the Sapleys’ conduct would be 
spread far and wide. 

He woald not dare to show bis face in 
public; if be ventured to address a meet 
ing he would be booted from the platform. 
Hie career was ended, and he recognized 
the fact at once, The shock was bard to 
bear, but another sentiment besides disap- 
pointment lessened and deadened it. 

He had been beaten in the matter of 
Court Regna—bis luck was changing; how 
about bis dread secret buried beneath the 
sand below the oliff ? 

He paced his room—the room adjoining 
hie father’s where the old man lay chuck- 
ling and muttering under the delusion 
that he had still got the Court within bis 
clutches—paced it like a tiger newly 
caught and trapped, and faced the situa- 


tion. 
Inere was only one thing to be done. 


To buy that accursed bundle, and Jenks’ 
silence; to get together the money he and 
his father possessed, and leave Englatd. 
He would be very rich—the Court mort 
gage sum alone was very large—in another 
country he could begin to climb the social 
ladder again. 
But the first thing was to get Jenks out 
of the way. He bad put off the meeting, 
night after night, for reasons which can 
easily be understood. 
He creaded, loathed, having to look at, 
toucb the bundle, to have to speak of the 
dead girl. But he could put it off no 
longer. It was too late that night, but he 
would go to-morrow. 
He threw himself on his bed asthe dawn 
crept into the window, but he could not 
siecp. Court Regna gone, his life’s ambi- 
tien wrecked; and all in a few hours! 
As he tossed from side to side, he cursed 
Claire, Gerald, even his father, with the 
impotent, unreasoning fury of a thwarted 
villain. 
The next day be looked into his affairs; 
and took steps to realize all the property 
he and his futher possessed, and—bitterest 
task of all '!—sent in his resignation of the 
candidature to the local committee. He 
gave for an excuse for his withdrawai, the 
fact of his father’s sudden and dangerous 
llilinesa, 
He was occupied the whole day, and ate 
nothing; keeping himeelf going by occa- 
sional drinks of stiff vrandy and water; 
and at night, with burning head and 
whirling brain, stole ovt of the house, and 
stealthily made his way to the ciiff. 
Ashe stolo along the familiar path he 
paused now and again, and caught his 
breath and shuddered. He could almost 
fancy that the wraith of the murdered gir! 
was gliding along by bis side; and once, 
asa sea gull flew over his head, shriek- 
ing, he had hard work to suppress a 
scream, for it seemed to him as ifit were 
l.ucy’s voice as it had risen in its piteous 
ery at the moment he thrust her over. 
A light was burning in Jenks’ hut, and 
he crept up to the window and peered in. 
The man was sitting by the fire smoking, 
and a devilish longing jumped into Mor- 
daunt’s heart. Bat if he stolein behind 
tho man and——? But he put it away 
from bins with a sbudder, and tapped at 
the window. 
Jenks rose and opened the door, and did 
not show the least surprise at the visit. 
“Ob, bere you are, Mr. Mordaunt,’’ he 
said, stolidly. ‘I thought as how you'd 
turn up one o’ these nights. Come in and 
sit down, Mr. Mordaunt. Sorry | haven’t 
anything to offer you.”’ 
Mordaunt stood and looked at him, and 
then round the hut furtively. 
“I bave no time to waste. Have you 
done as I told you ?”’ 
“Yes; and had to stand no end o’ 


will meet you at Liverpool to-morrow and 
868 you off—not that I am afraid.” 


nees, 0’ course!” said Jenks, placidly. 
“1'°ll get the bundie.”’ 


and with an old wood chopper lifted the 
flooring beards, and siung—fiung !—the 
bund!ie on the table. 


and an oath, and stood looking at the 
things as if they were alive and were cry- 
ing, “Maurer! 


Mr. Mordaunt,”’ be said. 
dou't look wusstban you did when you 
chucked hér over the cliff, or when you 
were piling theeand atop of her down 
there on the sand slip!"’ 


said, hoarsely, and 
fully. 
shout——”’ 


begs your pardin; I ain’t given to whisp- 
ering, you see. Howsomever, there’s the 
bundle, and 
train. 


Lord, to think of my happenin’ to bein 
that part o’ the beat that night, and chanc- 
ing to see you chuck Lucy over—she cried 
out awful, didn’t she!—should make a 
rich man o’ me! 





*Notes,!" said Jenks, doubtfally. ‘‘Hem, 


“Oh, no; only Just in the way of kind- 


He dragged a sea-chest from the wall, 


Mordaunt started back with a low cry 


Murder! 
Jenks rtared athim. ‘You look bad, 


“Blest if you 


Mordaunt shuddered. 

“Curse you, hold your tongue!’ he 
looking round fear- 
“Do you want anyone to hear you 


“Oh, IL ain’t afraid,’’ said Jenks. “Butl 


I’m off to-morrow the first 


*“‘Now for them notes, Mr. Mordaunt. 


Wonderful, the ways 0’ 
Providence, ain’t they, Mr. Mordaunt ?”’ 
Mordaunt took some notes from his 
pocketbook and some gold from his purse, 
“You understand!” he said, thickly. 
“You will keep your promise! But you 
dare notcome back! Remember what I 
told you! You arean accessory after the 
fact, and run the same risk as | do!’’ 
“Right you are, Mr. Mordaunt. I’ve 
been thinking that over, and I’ve been 
tempted more than once—especially since 
Mr. Wayre came back—to turn—wbat do 
you call it?—Queen’s evidence, and I’m 
not sure that it wouldn’t be my best 
plan.” 
Mordaunt waved his band impatiently, 
then stretched it towards the bundle, 
“What are you going to do with it?’ 
asked Jenks, as serenely as if he were re- 
ferring to a piece of old sail cloth. 

Mordaunt wiped the sweat from his 
white and baggard face. ‘Throw it in the 
black pool,”’ he said. There was a pool, 
near the jetty, formed by a circle of rocks, 
which beid the tide for a depth of ten or 
tweive feet. 

Jenks shook his head. 


‘Better burn it,’’ he said. “Burn it 
here; 1’'| mae up the fire.” 
Mordaunt§ paused, irresol ute. He 


would have to stand by and see the bundle 
untied, to watch while it was gradually 
consumed; it was beyond his power of en- 
durance, 

“No!” he said. “I—Il cannot! It will 
Sink, with stones, to the bottom of the 


pool.”’ 

He took up the bundle, It shook in bis 
hand. 

“Open the door!’ he said hoarsely,. 


Jenks lurchad round the table, but before 
he could reach the door it opened, and 
Gerald stood on the threshbold. 

Mordauni dropped the bundie and ut- 
tered asbriek. Jenks started back, looked 
from one to the other, and with stolid 
sang-froid said — 

“Too late. I’m blest if it ain’t Mr. 
Wayre! No, Mr. Mordaunt, 1 shouldn’t 
take your money.’’ He wagged his hand 
towards the notes and gold. “I told 
you just now that | should turn Queen’s 
@vis-ence, that it wasn’t no use asking me 
to destroy that there bundle.” 

Mordaurt, mad with rage at the man’s 
duplicity and change of tront, caught up 
the axe and dasbed at him. 

Geraid flung himself between them and 
caught Mordauni’sarm justin time to 
ave tthe blow from Jenks, and gripped 





drinks on the strength o’ that old uncle o’ 





acold night. 


He was walking quickly, and yet can- | 


ously, and be glanced round now and 
again, watchfuily. 


Gerald thougbtthe dress and manner 
curious, and, being now naturaliy suspic- 
ious of Mordaunt, drew beck under the 
shadow of the cliff, and waited until Mor 
daunt bad gone on ahead. Then cautiously 
and noiseléssly he followed him. 


Mordaunt bad takeu his father to their | 


old house. which, perhaps, with a vague 


mine I oconld leave here to-morrow—to- 


think it queer.’’ 

*Good,”"” said Mordaunt. “] have 
brought the money. Give me,”’ be moist- 
ened his lips and lovked round with 
shiver “‘give me the—the bundie.”’ 

“Right you are, sir,” sald Jenks, cheer- 


fully. “Where’s the money, sir? Notes 
or shiners !’’ 

“Notes, notes!’’ replied Mordaunt, im- 
petientiy. “Did you think | could get so 


large a sum in gold, man ?’’ 


night for that matter—and they wouldn’t | 


Mordaunt tightly. Despair, near akin to 
| madness, will endow «a man with the 
strength of a fiend. 


“Get up,” said Gerald, sternly. 


“That—tbat man is a liar!’ he 


“Jenks, go down and bring up 


stable. I will wait here.” 
“Aye, aye, sir,” said Jenks, cheerfully, 
and be went out. : 
“He will escape,” said Mordaunt, be- 
tween his teeth; but almost as he spoke 
Jenks came back accompanied by a couple 
of coast-guards who had heard the pistol- 
shot. 


“I charge this man, Mordaunt 


“You will take 


tbe manteishelf and pointed to 
and oneof the men picked up 
and threw itto him. He put it 
turned to the glass, and in doing 


that noone noticed it, for they 
talking together in an excited 
tone, 

“Go on,” said Geraid, and wi 
led the way. 

Jenks, but Gerald stopped him. 
you appear before the magistra 
said, significantly. 


As they drew neer the village, | 


crowd of fishermen and women. 
“Why, it’s Mr. Mordauvnt! 
happened to ’un?’’ 


the coast-guards. 
“Yes,”’ said Jenks. 


was Mr. Mordaunt, bere.” 
crowd. 


“Mr. Mordaunt! 
her? Mr. Mordaunt! 


What's he d 


“You'll know presently, so | 
well tell you,” said Jenks. 


to bave run away. 
west clift and buried her afterwar 
sand slip just below.” 

followed by a groan and a yeil of 


and clutcbed one of their arms. 
“It’s—it’s a lie!’ he gasped. 


swer, Jenks! The truth—tbe tru 
“It’s true enough,” said Jenks, 
“I see him. Hecame up to-nigh 
fered me money——”’ 
“A lie!’ shrieked Mordaunt 





Though he was not nearly so strong as 
Gerald, Mordaunt wrestied with him witb 
desperate persistence, and once Gerald was 


underneath. 

A pair of pistols hung over the Hreplace, 
and Jenks snatched one down and fired it 
outside the Or, then he camein and 
stood philosophicaily looking on at the 
ight. 

- ; 

At last Geraid mastered the trenzied | 


mman, and, pinning him to the grounu with | 





swayed to ana frofor a moment !8 wild 
confa ion; then one cried out— 4 
‘‘Mates, it’s easily proved ! Let’s go ae 
see! Bring him along, you chaps Ee 
“No, no!” said Gerald. ‘He is my Pr® 
oner! | order him to betaken © Tores 
ton !”’ oct 
Bat he felt that he was power'es® © 
pose them. vr 
“Don’t you interfere * ore 
Wayre!”’ growled one of the 7 ‘ 
prove the trath of it! ring! along 
we'll tear him from ’ee!” aid 
Resistance was useless, avd a 
clung 


signed his consent. Mordsunt 


man as run off with Lacy Hawker. 


Mordaunt shrank nearer the coastg 


‘‘He says it’s a lie,” said a man. 


The men talked together excited|y, 





— 


his knee, looked over his shoulder 9 
don’t fancy them, somehow. Easy to | Jenks. 
trace, ain't they ?’ “Give mea rope; anything to tie his 
“For Heaven's sake don’t wear out my | handa,”’ 
patience !"" Mordaunt interrupted. “Give “No, no!” gasped Mordaunt. “I sur 
me the cursed thing, and let me go. I / render.” R 


Mordaunt shuffled to his feet, and leant 
against the mantel piece panting and shak 
ing, and eyeing the two men like » 

wolf. — 
‘A liar and —and a vulgar, common scoun- 
drel. He enticed me here with—with a 
cock and tull sto 

= ry about Lucy Hawk. 
‘Silence! said Gerald. “J was outside 
I heard every word; | foliowed you bern, 
My God, and it was you who killed Lacy! 
Silence! Remember that every word you 
say must be repested. You killed Lucy,” 
Mordaunst glared at him sideways, 
‘Keep your threats for those who fear 
them,’ he said, thickly. 
power; what do you intend to do?” 
“Hand you over to the police,” said 
Gerald, grimly. He turned to Jenks 


“Iam in your 


& con- 


Sapley, 


with the murder of Lucy Hawker,” said 
Gerald, sternly. 
the police station at Thraxton. We will 
g° down to the village and get a vehicle.” 
The coastguards stationed themselves on 
either side of Mordaunt. He leant against 


him to 


his cap, 
for him 


on, and 
80 steal- 


thily whipped the remaining pistol from 
its place and thrust itin his breast. The 
action was so rapidly, 80 smoothily done 


were ail 
under- 


to Mor- 


aaunt between them the two coastguards 
“Glad you came up, Mr. Wayre,” began 


“You had better bold your tongue until 


tes,’’ be 


“Right you are, sir,” assented’ Jenks, 
and then followed the prisoner in silence. 


ighbts be- 


gan to flash about the houses, and they 
heard the murmur of voices, and at tbe 
head of the street they were met by & 


“What's up?’ demanded one, raising 


his lantern, and the others gathered roand. 
W hatever’s 


“10's a bad business, mates,” said one of 


“We've found the 


It 


A cry of astonishment ran through the 


one with 


Why, it ain’t poe 
sible!’ They pressed forward; their eager 
faces shining in the light of the lanterns 


may 34 


“He pitched 


her over the cliff the night she was thought 
Pitched her over the 


ds in the 


A cry of horror rose frou the group 


ragé. 
uards 


“AD- 
th!” 

stolidly. 
t and of 


and 
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the nearest coastguard. “No, no!’ he 
sbrieked. “I will oot go! I—I demand 
tion ! Take me to the police——” 

A sullen roar arose, and a fisherman 

forward. 
ue him along, or we will!’ he said, 
witb an oath. 

surrounded by the excited mob, which 
increased at every step. Mordaunt was 
ied down the street and round the rock to 
the strip of sand. By the time it was 
reached, he was almost incapable of stand- 
ing, and one of the guards grabbed bim 
py the arin, and so supported him. 

Jenks measured the slip with bis eye, 
wThere’s the spot!”’ he said. 

A man had gone into @ cottage and 
snatched up a spade, and he began to dig. 
Bat the crowd could not wait, and some 
of them went down on their knees and 
tore at the sand with their knives. 

Presently one of them uttered a low cry; 
he had discovered a portion of.a woman’s 
dress. ‘The spectators echoed a cry witha 
moan—a moan of terrible suspense and 
excitement—and the man with the spade 
worked more carefuily. 

As each shovelful of sand was thrown 
up, Mordaunt shuddered, and clung more 
tightly to the coastguard, and presently, as 
a deep sob rose from the crowd, followed 
bya yell, and then an awful silence, he 
sapk on to the ground, 

“it's her! Its Lacy! Ob, my God!” 


* shouted a woman, throwing her arms 


above her head. 

Screams and oaths rent the air; and 
Gerald, fearing that Mordauat would be 
lynebed, torn limb from limb, flung bim- 
self in front of bim. 

“Stand back !"’ he said. “He is in the 
bands of the law! Justice will be done! 
Stand back !’’ 

As he spoke, half-a-dozen men threw 
themselves upon him and pinioned him, 
and one man—it was the young fisherman, 
Willliam—sprang upon Mordaunt, and 
dragged bim to the open grave. 

“Look at your work, you devil!’’ he 
cried, hoarsely. ‘Look at it!" 

And he forced Mordaunt’s face down. 
The wretched man screamed with terror, 
and wound himself round the legs of his 
captor, 

“Spareme! Spareme! Don’t kill me!” 
heshouted, ‘I'll confess! Ill—. Don’t 
kill me!” And he writhed upon the 
sand like a wounded snake. 

The man spurned bim with his foot. 

“Get up you—you murdering dog!’ be 
said, hoarsely. ‘“‘We won’t kill ‘ee! 
We'll leave that to the hangman. Stand 
back, mates! Let no one touch him! 
leave him to Mr. Wayre; he’ll see that 
justice is done by un! Oh, Lucy! Oh, 
my God!” And he covered his face with 
his bands. 

Gerald sprang forward and stood right 
across Mordaunt. 

“You hear!” he said, for the crowd, 
with white, woltish faces, still threatened. 
“William’s right! Leave him to the law! 
It will avenge poor Lucy !’’ 

Tne crowd groaned, sullenly. 

“Let’s bury him with her!” said one, in 
a hoarse whisper; but Mordaunt heard, 
and a scream of agony rose from his white 
lips. ‘They saw him turn over, writhingly, 
and thrust his hand in his breast; then a 
sharp report rang out, and a tongue of 
flame shot forth, and. with another ehriek, 
he rolled over on his face. 

There was an intense silence for an in- 
stant—a silence that seemed more hideous 
than the din which had preceded it 

Gerald sprang aside; then bent over the 
Prostrate figure. The crowd gathered 
round, and one of the coastguards knelt 
and placed his hand on Mordaunt’s beart. 

“He’s dead!” he said, solemnly. ‘ He's 
shot himself !”’ 

The line of white faces and staring eyes, 
above which the moonlight fell placidly, 
started back, and a cry of disappointment 
Tose, 

“Curse him—he’s done us, after all!” 
“aid a voice. ‘He's give us the slip!” 

Gerald heid up his band. 

“No!” he said, solemnly. “He stands 
before the Great Judge, my men, and He 
Will do justice !” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


[T\HE scene at the double inquest was a 
terrible one. Women wept and 
P rrp. and men groaned and 
26d their hands tightly as Jenks told 

bis story, 
i all seemed so clear now, and they were 
“zed that their suspicions had never 


been directed towards Mordaunt. 

, Many hem remembered having seen 
a together, but bis duplicity 
a been « Hendishly perfect that he bad 
S8ived them all. 


| 





The jury wanted to bring in a verdict of 
murder against Mordaunt, and consign 
him toa suicide’s grave; and it was with 
difficulty that the coroner could persuade 
the twelve stern, white-faced mean to re 
turn the usual verdict. 

The only unmoved person in the court 
was Jenks. He gave bis evidence in his 
usaal stolid fashion, every now and then 
fingering, and looking down at bis empty 
pipe; and he was not even surprised when 
the coroner had him arrested as an acces- 
sory after the fact. 

It may be added in parenthesis that he 
was equally unmoved when, later on, the 
judge sentenced him to seven years’ penal 
servitude for bis passive share in Mor- 
daunt’s dastardly crime. 

When the paintul scene was over, and 
Gerald made his way from theetuffy room 
in which the inquest had been heid, sur- 
rounded by a crowd eager now to con- 
gratulate and makea beroof bim, he be 
ceme suddenly faint and queer. 


Geraid was an exceedingly strong msn, 
as we know, but he had gone through a 
great deal lately, and the scene of the in- 
quest following upon the still more terri- 
ble one on the sands—where, by the way, 
he bad been knocked about—had, in com- 
mon pariance, got upon his nerves, 

He got away from the crowd at last, and 
went home feeling sick and, to his sur- 
prise, was actually sick. 

Mr. Harling and Claire, coming in 
search of bim, found him white and shak- 
ing, and in a estate of collapse, and though 
Gerald tried to make light of his condition, 
Mr. Harling insisted upon his going to bed 
and sending for the doctor. 

It’s all nonsense!” said Gerald. “I’m 
just alittle upset, and shall be all right 
presently. I want to go back to the Court 
with you and Claire; I don’t want to go to 
bed.”’ 

But, of course, he had to go, and the doc- 
tor, when he came, biandiy but firmly in- 
sisted upon his remaining there, 

Claire, of course, wanted to stay and 
nurse him; but Gerald would not bear of 
this, and awoman volunteered to actin 
that capacity—strange to say, the woman 
who had been most violent against bim 
when he first came back to Regna, and had 
been surrounded by an accnsing mob; but 
Cleire spent a gread deal of the day beside 
him, holding his band in that silence 
which, to persons in their happy condi- 
tion, speaks so much and #0 sweetly. 

Perbaps Gerald’s sudden illness wasa 
blessing in disguise, for it kept al! his 
friends from dwelling upon the terrible 
events of the past few days. 

The whole place was in excitement, not 
only only on account of the murder, but 
over the return uf Miss Sartoris,and the de- 
struction of the cunning plot by which the 
Sapleys had sought to obtain Court Regna 
and thes estates, 

Old Sapley was mercifully unconscious 
oft his son's crime and its dramatic punish 
ment, and would remain ignorant to the 
end of his life. 

The doctors pronounced him ineurably 
insane, and he bad been removed to a 
private asylum where, surrounded by 
comfort, he spent the time in going over 
imaginary accounts and informing the 
doctors and nurses, and anyone who 
would listen to him, that be was the mas- 
ter of Court Regna, and that Mr. Mordaunt 





Sapley, who was the Member for the | 


County, was his son. 
Claire and Mr. Harling went, at Claire's 


ful one to them, but not to him, for he had 
no recollection of them, and-told them the 
story of his triumph with imbecile chuck- 
les and gloating enjoyment. 

“My son’s a clever man,’ be said. 
“There’s no knowing what he’ll rise to; 


“You are awake," she said, in her soft, 
placid voice. 

“I suppose,” he assented, rather doubt- 
fully. “But is it really you, Sister?’ 

“Yes, it ie I.” 

“That's funny,” be said. “I’ve thought 
of you a great deal,” and I dreamt of you 
last night. Why did you come?” 

‘Because you had need of me,” she 
said. 

“How did you know ?” he asked. 

“Claire wrote and told me you were ili. 
Something bade me—I felt that I must 
come."’ 

*-1t’s very good of you !"’ he said, “‘and | 
am very gied. Are you going to stay?’ 
he asked, wistfully. 

‘“*Yea,”” he replied. “I have went the 
woman away. Iam going to nurse you.” 

“You won't bave to nurse me very 
long,”’ he said. ‘I’m quite well; only a 
little shaky about the pins, and I’m long- 
ing to get up.” 

“You shall get up when you're well 
enough,” she said. 

“Ab!"’ he said. “I see by the tone that 
I've got a real nurse now. There no one 
so tyrannical and overbearing; but, don’t 
you think I’m a poor and unprotected 
male; there’s Claire, she’ll take my part 
I suppose sbe bas told you that I’m ber 
sweetheart, and that we’re going to be 
married ?”’ 

“Yes; she has told me,”’ said Sister 
Agnes, gently forcing bim to lie down 
again, for in his eagerness he had got up 
on his elbow, “and lam very giad. You 
will have the sweetest wife—the best and 
truest woman——”’ 

“Now, that’s unfair!” said Gerald. 
“You're speaking my part. Sister. there 
ian’t another woman like her in the wide 
world, and if you'll kindly heip me to 
get out of this foolish bed and marry ber 
out of hand, i shail owe you a lifelong 
debt of gratitude!" 

As be spoke, Claire entered, and ex- 
claimed with joy and astonishment at the 
sight of the biack robed figure standing 
beside biim. 

‘Sister Agnes !’’ she cried. 

And the Sister’s arms were round ber in 
a loving embrace, and they were so en- 
grussed in the joy of their meeting that 
they almost seemed to forget Gerald until 
he reminded them of his unworthy exist- 
ence by remarking confidentially to the 
ceiling — 

“I don’t appear to be on in this scene,” 

Then Ciaire turned to him, and witha 
blushing “May I?” tothe Sister, knelt 
and kissed him. 

“I wanted you to come,” sne said to Sis- 
ter Agnes; “but you did not say so in my 
letter. Gerald was coming up to tetch you, 
I bave so much to tell you, and 1 want to 
hear ail about the school.”’ 

Sister Agnes smiled. 

“I am loaded with messages,’’ she said. 
“Tiny and all your class send their love. 
Miss Gover does notsend hers,’’ and she 
siniled again with the first touch of arch- 
ness in ber face that Claire bad seen. 

“She says that if you do not return with- 
in four daysshe will report you to the 
Board, who will, doubtiess, proceed against 
you for breach of contract. 

‘She says that if it'strue you have re- 
covered your wealth, that it’soneof the 
most unfortunate things she has ever 
heard of: because you would have made a 
first rate teacber and in time must have 
risen to the position of head mistress, 


| which, Miss Gover says, is one of the 


| provdest on eartb.”’ 
request, to see him. The visit was @ pain- | 


he’s in the House, you know, and they'll | 
be sure to give bim oflice, He'll bein the | 


Cabinet some day, and he'll marry ano- 
blewoman. 

‘Sbouldn’s be surpiisedif they made 
bim a peer. He’ll be Lord Sapley; no, that 
ain’t good enough! Why shouldn’t he 


take the old title, the title that went with — 


the place that’s bis now? Yes, he shall be 


Eari Wharton—Lord Wharton of Court | 
| thinking of another ange! !"’ 


Kegna!’’ 


Claire went away weeping, for the sight | 


of the old manin histriumph wiped out 
any feeling of resentiment she might have 
barbered against the man who had caused 
her and Gerald so much unhappiness, 

One afternoon, Gerald, waking from an 
uneasy sleep, saw a dark-robed figure sit- 


ting beside the bed. It reminded him of 
Sister Agnes; but he thought he must be 
dreaming, and he stretcbed out his band 
and iaid it on ber aru 

It was Siater Agnes, and she turned her 
pale, sad face on him with a gentie smile 


“As she will find,’’ said Claire, ‘‘when 
ahe becomes head mistress of Court Kegna 
schools, with the schools rebuilt, and the 
prettiest of school bouses, planned by 
Gerald Wayre, Eaq., architect, made ready 
for her.’’ 

“Isn't she an angel ?’’ demanded Gerald 
of Sister Agnes. 

“Miss Gover?” said Ciaire. ‘“‘Have you 
only just found thatout? Ah! I forgot; 
you donot know her! But you will in- 
deed eay 80 when you make her acquaint- 
ance. Ap angel with the sharpest little 
eyes and the sternest littis vuice, and the 
tenderest big heart that ever beatin a wo- 
man’s bosom !’’ 

“]n-deed !"" remarked Gerald. ‘I was 


“Meaning me?” said Claire, with deli- 
cious frankness, ‘I’m nota bitof an angel; 
you both know that. I’m onlyacommon- 
place young person, dominated by one 
idea. Yes, a oneidea person, and Miss 
Gover says thereis nothing more con 


tem ptible !’’ 

“] think I rather like contemptible peo- 
ple then,’ said Gerald. “And may one 
ask what that idea is? 

Claire grew rosy-red and shook 
head. 


“Not before Sister Agnes,”’ she said 





@X pected to chide their levity, sat and re- 
garded them with a tender smile upon her 
placid lips, and a deep light of protecting 
love im her grey eyes. 

“You must make him quite well soon, 
Sister !"’ said Claire, “and bring him to 
the Court. Mr. Harling and Grace—who, 
you know, are with me—and I can do 
nothiag until he comes; and there is so 
much to be done !”’ 

“To the Court ?” eaid Sister Agnes, in a 
low voice, the smile fading from her face. 
She bent her head under the concealing 
veil; then she looked up steadily and said, 
“Very well; I will bring him. Go now, 
my child,”’ and she glanced at Gerald's 
flushed face. 

Gerald recovered his strength very 
quickly under Sis'er Agnes’s care. After 
the first day, one might simost say, after 
the first few minutes, he accepted her de 
votion, for it was no less,as a matter of 
course, 

“Bravo!” he shouted. 

“Bat you must be quiet,” she said, ten- 
derly. ‘“‘It is all arranged. A carriage 
will be at the top of the steps ina quarter 
ofan hour. You can walk thus far?’ 

“I could walk fifty miles, if Claire were 
at the end of them,” he said, joyously, and 
he would not let her help bim to put on 
his overcoat. “l am going to escape from 
your clutches from to day!" be said. 

It was only an affectation of triumph, 
and he did not mean it, for his heart was 
fullof gratitude; butshe shrank a littie, 
looking upat bim piteousiy, and he was 
aghast at the efect of his bantering speech. 

“Why, I didn’t mean it,”’ he said. ‘You 
know I didn’t! If you could look into my 
heart you would see how grateful, how 
——” He put both bands upon her should- 
ers reverentiy. 

This way of taking it surprised him 
bimeelf, but withoutany volition on bis 
part he bad grown to regard ber as if she 
belonged to him, as if he bad some special 
property in her. 

He could scarcely bear to have her out 
of his sigbt, and when he was strong 
enough to get up be leaned upon her, not 
as aman ieans upon « nuree, but as a 
husband leans upon a wifeé,a son upon 
his mother. 

Once or twica, in fact, he addressed her 
as ‘mother,’ as he had done on hia first 
meeting with ber; and, as then, she trem- 
bled at the word, and her eyes grew moist. 

Nitting together by the fire, he gradually 
told her in fullthe story of his life. It 
wasa wonderful story, and she listened 


with a sympathy of which he was con- . 


acious, though she seldom said a word, 
contenting bimeelf with now and then 
laying ber thin and wasted band on his 
strong one. 

Kut of berselfand her own life's story 
she said nothing, and Gerald revered her 
too much to ask a word, though he often 
rogarded her with a silent and almost 
painful curiosity. 

One day, after he had ‘been chafing a 
his enforced inaction and imprisonment, 
she said quietly, bul with a little shake in 
her voice— 

“You are well enough to go to Court to- 
day, my ®on.”’ 

“J snow,” she said. “It was foolish of 
me. Perbape 1 can look intc your beart, 
my son. Lean on meas you go up the 
stepa—though you mey not need to.”’ 

As they climbed up the quaint and 
unique Village street, the people came out 
and througed round them to greet (ierald 
with affectivoasie congratulations, and the 
Sister wilh respect and gratitude. 

No ove iooking at the people, as they 
stood round bareheaded, and smiling, 
would have recognized in them the fur- 
ious, bloodthirsty mob woich a few nights 
before bad threatened to tear Mordaunt 
Sapiley limb from limb. 

Kutthis isthe way with HKegna folk; 
they are as gentle as lagibs, aud as respon- 
sive to afiection as women; bul, rouse 
their wrath and indignation, and the men 
become tigers, and the women furies, 

Claire and Grace were waiting in the 
carriage, and it ia difficult to say which of 
the giris, in their respecti7e ways, made 
more fuss over Gerald and his nurse. 

As they drove tothe Court along the 
cliff road, down which Claire had ridden 
on her way to the chapel that morning 
long ago, and through (thé lanes now bare 
of leaves, buat still beautiful with the 


promise of anotber Spring, and up tre 
wide avenue, with its lines of towering 

elms; Sister Agnes was very silent. 
Sne leant back with ber arms folded 
as he ~ her face concealed be 
the ve eo inal the othere could pot 
Las ~ ~ were ig tha “ 
rave ” ary ~ liea ver os 
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GOING BACK. 





BY mw. k. 





Kackwards I go in the twilight gloom, 
And my work unheeded lies, 
W hile shadows lurk in my lonely room 
As the frelight fames and dies— 
Hack from the wintry frost and rime, 
From my dally tot! and care, 
With a emile and sigh o'er the sands of time, 
Away to the days that were 


Away to the eprings of the long ago, 
Away ton sunitt iand 
W here pain was a word and a fable woe, 
Where | laughed and dreamed and planned— 
Away to the long and the cloudless days, 
Away to the fragrant sod, 
Away to the thorniess fowery way* 
That my Joyous footete pe trod— 


Mack ward I goin the fading light 
From the Present Mar away, 
Till my son! grows strong and mine eves 
arow bright, 
And my heart once more t« gay. 
Remembrance brightens the dreary gloom 
And bantshes woe and care, 
W hen she leads me far from my lonely room 
Away to the days that were! 
ie aiid 


“My Jo.” 


BY tf. 





Bn. OH. 


66 W ELL, Sophia, and what is your 
j opinion 

“My opinion ?" answered Mins 
Sophia Farfield, stirring her tea vigor- 
ously. “Well, that when aman goes 
away to make bie fortune and doesn’t do 
it, he has no right to come back and din- 
grace bis relations who have got on in the 
world, with his poverty.”’ 

The scene wasa family conclave held 
in thedrawing-room of Mra. Thomas Far. 
field, to discuss afternoon tea and the 
situation. 

There were present Mr. and Mra. 
Thomes Farfield, Mr. and Mra. Sandy, 
Miss Sophia Farfield, of uncertain age, but 
decided character; Mra. John Farfield, a 
widow, a mild, meek lady, starving on a 
emall annuity; and ber son Fred, a bank- 
er’s clerk, with decided opinions, and the 
unwise babit of uttering them, to his 
mother's consternation. At this moment, 
he exc!aimed: 

“] reckon, Aunt Soph, that if Uncie 
Peter were coming home with bis pocket 
full of money, our reception of him would 
be different”’ 

“Naturally, naturally, Fred,” put 
Uncle Sandy, a little baid-headed man. 
“We don’t countto be better than the 
world ip general. Moaey ie money, hard 
to obtain, 80 each wants all he is able to 
get for bimeeif.”’ 

“This being a Christian land, and we 
Christian people, given, however, to the 
worship of Mammon." 

‘Come, come, Fred,’ ejaculated Mr. 
Thomas Fairfield. “We all know your 
Radical ideas. Boys of your age catch 'em 
like the emall-pox. When they know the 
world they change pretty quick.” 

Fred laughed shortly, and drew 
brown, thick bair off hi« forehead. 

Miers Sophia took the word. 

“Brotber Peter, by his own oon fession, 
is just coming bome as poor as he went 
away. Poorer, for he is twenty five years 
older. If he couldn't keep himssif before, 
how is he likely to succeed now? It will 
be borrowing here, borrowing there, to 
keep body and soul together.’’ 

“He was always a urelees fellow,” re 
marked Mra. Sandy, whose husband was 
a retired butterman. “Heady to go 
through the world reading and dreaming, 
if others would keep bim.”’ 

“So,” again put in Fred, heediees of a 
beseeching glance from his mother's 
pretty eyes, “thinking he could succeed 
better in that line in the Colonies, you 
sent him there and got rid of him.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Fairfield, pompous- 
ly. “It was the best thing we could do, to 
throw bim on his own hands where there 
was no one whom he could spenge on.” 

“Oh, Tom! Peter never did that,” 
meekly arose Mra. John’s voice. “John 
used to say be was nobody’s enemy but 
hisown. Intellectually, he was the su pe- 
rior of all of us.” 

“Thank you, Mra. John——” 

‘lam repeating my husband's worda, 
Tom,” hurriedly. “While his delicate 
health made bim unfit to work as others, | 
manually. Il only he could have reached | 
a higher groove——"’ | 


in 


his 


‘Stufland nonsense, Jane,”’ cried Mias 
Sophia. “If intellect makes aman a pau- 
per, I'd rather beafool. But we are get 
ting from the subject. Wise ors dunce. 
hes coming bome a beggar, Using his own 
worda, ‘To die among bis own people 

‘And be buried by them,’ facetious! y 
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putin Mr. Sandy, chuckling at his littie | 


joke. 

“It would be the firet expense, but the 
last,”’ said Mra. Sandy, scooping the cake 
crumbs from her lap with her band. “I 
shouldn’t go into mourning, for one.” 

“There's Susan's knock,” as one sounded 
at the outer door; “let us hear whet she 
mays.”’ 

A moment after there entered a little, 
fuesy, dark haired woman of about filty, 
with a kind of elfish expression and laugh. 

“It’s ail a mistake—all a mistake!” she 
orjed, excitedly, “I am #0 glad I discov 
ered itintime. A friend of mine knowsa 
friend who has a relation on board the 


boat, or in the same colony as Peter, 1. 


don’t koow which, and it’s all s mistake!’ 

“Good gracious alive! Susan,” cried 
Miss Sophia, ‘do speak sense. What's s 
mistake?’ 

“About Peter. That letter is a trick to 
test our affection—how we will receive 
him. He’s as rich asa Jew.” 

“No!” came from every mouth but Mra 
John's and Fred's. 

“Y on, 
tain, but that’s what I've heard.”’ 

There was s confusing pause, then 
uncle Sandy said : 

“Humpb! I didn’t beileve 
Peter to strike ile.’’ 

“These dreamy ones do wake up at 
times,’’ added Mr. Thomas Farfieid. 

“If it’s 8o,”’ ejaculated Mias Sophia, ‘‘he 
owes it all to us for sending bim abroad to 
rely on his own resources. I hope be’l! 
be grateful.’’ 

“I hope be’ll make a will before he lays 
his bones among us, and we bury bim,’’ 
remarked Fred, very sedately. 

‘Well, of course, if what you have beard 
is correct, Susan,”’ said Mr. Tom, * it 
alters matters considerably. I don’t want 
none of bis money, not I; still, we may be 
brotherly. He can have the spare room of 
ours until he can look about bim.’’ 

“As to that matter, Tom we have a 
spare room, too, and, praise the Lord, no 
children to worry. He would be tar com- 
fortabler with as.’’ 

“That's a matter of opinion,” ejaculated 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Tom. “At least, 
Tom being the eldest son, Peter would, of 
course, make bis home hbere.”’ 

Fred burst into a fit of laughter. 

“You were for burying the poor man a 
moment ago,”’ he cried, “and now you're 
pulling caps for him. Well——” 

He paused, 

Tbe door had opened, and the trim ser- 
vant bad announced: 

“Mr. Peter Farfield."’ 

A gasp ran through the community, as 
every eye was turned upon the new- 
comer. 

A tall, elderly man, thin, with the stoop 
of a delicate constitution, a pale, well- 
looking face, with kindly smilie and 
dreamy eyes. 

His attire was serviceable buat plain, 
giving no idea of influence. 

Behind bim came a young girl of about 
nineteen, In a gray tailor made 
pretty of feature, with 
sinall lips. 

Smiling, Peter looked around. 

“Why, this is pleasanter fortune than | 
could bave expected,”’ he excisimed. ‘No 
many here—Jane—Tom —Nusan—Sophia, 
ana Maria—to give mé a welcome home. 
Will you give me that? though I return as 
the bad penny—no better than I wen:.”’ 

They bad all risen quickly, but paused. 
His clothes, his appearance = sitogether 
were not those of a man’s who had 
‘“atrock ile.”’ The question was—was he 
testing them ? A voice aroused them, it 
was Fred’. 

“How are you, Uncle Peter?” sdvanc 
ing with extended band. “Yes, welcome 
home by all means. I[ wish the world bad 
used you better.” 

‘So do 1,” laughed Peter. “I madea 
pile ones, then was foolish enough to 
speculate and lose it. Being too old to 
work again to make another, I've come 
home. sut—who are you?” 

“Your brother John’s son,” laughed 
Fred, gaily. “Il bad forgotten. I do not 
fancy I bad grown to the grandeur of 
knickerbockers before you left. Weil, 
Uncle Tom, let me make rcom for you?” 

They sli shook hands, but ft was a 


it was in 


dress, 
dark eyes anid 





doubtful, fishy shake, while Mies Sophia 


| remarked it was a pity he hadn’t taken 


better care of his money when he had got 
it. 


‘Stay,’ said Uncle Peter, pleasantiy. 
“Of whatam | thinking. My daughter 
Syivia.’’ 

“You: daughter!’ the ejaculation was 
aimmost genera 

You knew I had married, sorely? 
We knew nothing of e « ex- 
claimed Mr. Thomas Farfieid, in a tone of 


I don’t know particulars for cer- | 


injury. “Your communications were not 
| go frequent.”’ 

“No. My letters were never answered,” 
quietly. 
through when kept up only on one side. I 
married, but shortly 'ecame se widower, 
but was not ieft alone. This is my daugh- 
ter Syivia.”’ 

They greeted her witha fishy coldness, 
all but Mra. John, who said: 

‘“*l am pleased to see you, my dear.”’ 

And Fred, who shook her hand warmly, 
deciaring hie delightat having another 
cousin 

“And now, Peter,” asked Mr. Thomas 
Farfield, taking the bull by the borns, 
‘since you have come back as penniless 
as you went, witb the addition of another 
to keep, whatever do you purpose doing ?”’ 

Uncie Peter glanced at him and the 
others, a pain in his eyes, an opportunity 
Miss Sophia seized to say: 

“If you’ ve atill to work for yoar living, 
Peter, | should bave thought there were 
more chances in the Colonies, when you 


would not have wasted your pessage 
money.’’ 
“When «a man is getting old his 


thoughts turn naturally to bis own land 
and bis relations——”’ 

“Not, I trust, with the idea hia relations 
can support him?’ put in Mr. Thomas 
“By Jove! In this country its bard 
enough to support one’s own iamily. And 
really I think we have done more than 
our share in helping you in the past.”’ 

Again the quick glance of uncie Peter 
went round, while a flush rose to Syivia’s 
cheek, a flash shone in her eyes. Fred 
was indignantly biting his lips, and bhoid- 
ing bimeeif tn. 

‘*My father wants no relation to support 
him !"’ exclaimed the girl, baughtily, lay- 
ing her hand kindly upon uncle Peter’s 
sieeve. ‘“Hedid not return for that. As 
to your generous remark «f bis baving 
anotber to keep, do you forget that 1 may 
be an assistance, not a burthen? I am 
ashawed of you, sir, soto welcome s broth- 
er after these long years. It would not 
have been 80 bad he returned rich——” 

“My dear, my dear!’ expostulaied 
uncle Peter. 

“Hoity-toity !’"’ cried Miss Sopbia. ‘if 
that’s Colonial m: nners give me Engiand.” 

“I reply, madam, if these are the old 
country’s manners, give us the Colonies,” 
retorted Nylvia, rising. “Come, daddie. 
You prophesied how it would be, and you 
were right.”’ 

“My darling, do not be basty; but I am 
coming.”’ 

* Peter” (it was Mrs. John, who was 
speaking, her voice trembling with in«dig- 
nation and nervousness), ‘don’t judge os 
all alike. It shall never be said my hus 
band’s brother came home to such «a wel- 
come, and with no roof to receive bim. 
Ours, Peter, is only a humble one, but it 
is yours and Sylvia’s home until you can 
provide one of your own.”’ 


‘*When will that be? 
Said the bell of Stepney !’’ 


cried Mrs. Susan, with her shrill, elfish 
langh. 
“Then we'll all pull on together under 


the same,’’ 
Uncle Peter.”’ 

**Thanks—a thousand thanks,” said the 
old man, while Sylvia’s eyes beamed with 
Kratitude; “but no—that is, not yet. At 
present we have to see to many things; 
but give us your address that we may 
bome and visit you.”’ 

“There it is, uncle Peter,’ said Fred, 


ejaculated Fred. ‘Come, 


writing it. “We can’t afford cards— 
mother nor I,”’ 
Receiving it, the new arrivais bade 


them good day for the present, and, with- 
out a glance at the others, quitied the 
room. Fred followed, which was not 
perceived, as the rest were ali failing 
tooth and nail upon Mra. John. . 

“I never have asked you for a shilling,” 
said the poor lady, trembiing with anger, 
“nor ever will. I have kept « right to be 

| independent, and the girl was right. I, 
too, am ashamed of you ali. Couid you 
not bave waited one day cefore you began 
upon him?’ 

“Inetead of standing there talking in 
that fashion, you poor, stupid thing!” 
ejaculated Miss Sophia, ‘‘you had better 
look after your son. He's followed them. 
The next thing he'll fail in love with that 
girl, and rain himself by a pauper mar- 
riage.”’ 

“Let him,” ejaculated Mrs. Jobn, fast- 
ening her bonnet strings. “She is a sweet 
good girl. Anyone might see that 


I shouid 


be proud of her for a daughter—there ! 
And, with another pull at ber bonnet 
Mra. Jobn vanished 
The prediction was speedily ver a. 
Fred fe:l head over ears in ove witt 


“A correspondence soon falls | 


th San 











Sylvia, and Mre. John approved bis 
| choice. 

| “Where there is true love,” she re 
marked to her sister-in-law, Mra. Sandy, 
who kept on triendly terms that she might 
learn and report what was geing on, 
“money is of secondary consideration, as 
it will make a man work and bring out aj! 
the healthy good in him if he have apy.” 

“Hamph! I thank the Lord again | 
have no children,” said Mra, Sandy, 
“There's a lot of enjoyment in the worid 
ebiidren rob youof. They say Peter and 
bis daoghter are living in quite a poor 
atrest.”’ 

“Yeu, in Camberwell. And Sylvia 
makes her own dresses, and beautifully 
she does them’’ (in parenthesis), “ang 
does ber own cooking, and beautifally she 
does that, too.’’ 

“I never! When poverty mates with 
poverty the issue is ruin,” sniffing. 
‘“Sarely Fred would do better to wait.” 

“You have no children, Maria, as you 
aay, 8© scarcely understand them,” 
quietly; ‘*but you are going much farther 
in edvancethan be. He has not proposed, 
nor, consequently, is yet accepted.” 

But Fred was most cortainly only wait- 
ing the first opportunity, and it came. 

Between Mrs. John’s modest dwelling 
in Dulwich and the poor apartments in 
Camberwell there was constant inter- 
course. Camberwell was always visiting 
Dulwich and vice versa, on which occa 
sions they seemed the happiest of quar- 
tettes. 

One evening Dulwich was coming to sup 
at Camberwell, and Sylvia, ina bib apron, 
was busy grilling chops, while Uncle Peter 
read the paper. 

“My dear Sylvia,’ he exclaimed, evi- 
dentiy continuing a former protest, “! 


can't permit it! Yeu shouldn’t you 
know. Your pretty face is quite 
scorched.”’ 


“Jf pretty faces were only meant to be 
kept in wool,”’ she laughed, ‘they bad as 
well not have been born. There, you go 
on, daddie; leave me alone. ‘Hear ail 
Sides’ is the column I like, Read that” 

There was more frizziing, then came 
steps on the stairs, and there entered 
fred, with Mra. Jobn in tow. 

“Here we are, uncle Peter,’’ heartily. 
“Not late, I hope? What a delicious 
aroma! Chops! Well, I never! If | 
haven’t brought some true English to. 
matoes. The very thing. Chops and to 
mato sauce! Bardell v. Pickwick, you 
know. I say, Sylvia, what a capital cook 
you are.”’ 

Tbe bour was but eight, but they supped 
eariy, and soon the knives and forks were 
cia‘tering, the voices blending cheerily. 

“Do you know,” remarked Fred, 
sagely, “1 don’t believe in money giving 
happiness; who could be bappier than 
wer’ 

“Who, indeed?’ said Sylvia, her eyes 
laughing back at bis. 

When the supper 
Sylvia exclaimed: 

*4)n, daddies ! this is Saturday nigkt, and 
I bave forgotten all about Sunday’s dinner. 
I must go and fetch it.”” 

Of course Fred accompanied her. When 
the marketing was ended, they went into 
a pretty road of private houses to enjoy 
the moon, and the quiet, and then Fred 
spoke. 
| Would she marry bim? He badn’t mech 
to offer, but he would work night and day 
to make it more. They could all live to 
gether then, and he would work for dear 
uncie Peter too. 

After that, breathlessly, he paused; and 
Syivia, slipping ner arm closer under bis, 
anewered: 

“Do you 


was cleared away, 


know what lam going to say’ 

I think so. Iam going to say ‘yes,’ der 

[ love you very much.” 

| Then—well, no need to say more alter 
t. 

W ben uncle Peter beard, he exclaimed: 
“Thank Heaven! — Heaven biess you 
both !’’ > 

“My dear, dear daughter that is (© be, 
cried Mra. Jobn, clasping the girl in her 
arms. 

In due course the Farfield fami! 
informed of the coming marriag®, and 
specially asked toit. A council wee 
meéeciateiy called. What should they ay 

“| don’t see why we shouldn't g%! 
| only to see what it's like,” said M'™* So 

phia, who loved weddings. “f can’t ay 


y were 





they’ve bothered us at all; so where « our 
ground for refusal? Fred, you see, bat 
jast bad arise. He may get on.” 
; Mre. Thomas held out a littie nger we 
ause Mises Sophia yielded, but ™ pel 
eqnal curicsit was finally arrecar” 
they would g sal 
1 ere’s only ne hing | urs 


iy “It means wedding preee! 
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“Jt hed best be something usefal, then 
it’s not expensive,” wisely suggested Mrs. 
“| saw ae pretty tea service for a 


Sandy. 

guines at Pearce’s, Ludgate Hill, the 
other day.” 

“How about dress? It won’t need 
moch.”’ 


“Por them, no; but we must attire our- 
secives, Mra. Tom, scoording to our sta- 
tion.”” 

They were to meet at the church, car- 
riages were to be sent for them. 

“Did you ever hear!" cried aunt Maria. 
These people silways run inte debt for a 
fine wedding as thsy do for a funeral, ape- 
ing their betters. sad 

Their indignation was augmented when, 
standing about the altar, they saw Sylvia 
in a shimmer of white lace, orange bios- 
sorns, and silk, come up the aisie on Fred’s 
arm, and Mra. Jobn, in a pretty confection 
of gray, and a white bonnet, following on 
Peter's arm. 

“Wherever did you get your dross ?’’ 
whispered Miss Sopbia. 

“It was a present. I’m as surprised as 
you, dear. i'm bewildered. Hush!” 

The marriage was over, the book signed. 
Fred agiow with joy led his wife to the 
carriage, and together they drove off. 
Then the other carriage were filled and 
trotted after. 

“What is the meaning of all this ab- 
«ard expense?’ exciaimed Mr. Thomas 
FarGeid. *“] wish we had not come. It’s 


coantenancing extravagance, and running | 


into det!’ 

“And all 
poor street in Camberwell. 
laughed Sasan. 

“! shall get out,’”’ said Mr. Thomas, 

“No, no, dear; let us see it through,’’ 
urged his wife. 

On, om through fine suburban roada, 
then a balt before a large, bandsome 
house, where the pastry-cook’s men were 
ready to open the doors and usher the 
guests :brough # spacious hall into a 
large, clegantiy-furnished drawing room, 
where were the bride and bridegroom— 
Mre. Jotn and uncle Peter. 

“Peter!” almost gasped Mr. Thomas 
Farfield; ‘1 don’t understand this kind of 
thing, sir. Whose house is this?’ 

* Your nephew’s— /'red’s.”’ 

“Mine?” eried Freda; while Miss Sopbia 
ejaculated : 

“Don’t tell lies, Peter !’’ 

“It is no lie. It is his by right of his 
wife’’ 

“Then it wesatrick? You’re rich?” 

“Lam, I may say,” replied uncie Peter, 
“as pooras acharch mouse, Listen. If 
there bas been any deception it has grown 
out of your own behavior. None was in- 
tended at first. 

“Il should have told youon the day of 
our arrival what Iam going toteill you 
now if you had given me time. I did 
mnarry—a widow—and the mistressof a 
large fortune. She had a daughter,’ he 
waved his hand towards Silvia. 

“My step-danghter. I had just struck 
my 16 then—not much—and I insisted, be- 
fore we were married, that every penny 
should be signed to her daughter, to be 


to go to a first-floor in a 
Ob—oh—ob !" 


*bared with my children, should we have | 


any. 


“We bed not. Therefore, on my wife's 


(tath, Syivia inherited the fortune. Soon 
after | owt mine, since when I have been 
* pauper upon her bounty.” 

“Iveddie, dear daddie, no pauper, but 
™y Gariing daddie,”’ said Sylvia, throw- 
o@ ber arms about bis neck. 

Then, terning, sbe continued, “Friends, 
"ny husband’s name, I invite you to our 
wedding feast, and say let the past be for- 
koUlen as far as it can be, At least, let us 
forget it tois day, the bappiest in my life, 
=". #tmniling, and extending her hand to 


; nusvand, “I know it is that of My 


A LITTLE KNOWN ART. 








“Take it from me, there’ nothing that 
“an | be 4aked,’”’ said an expert at dog- 
*+iacting. “You can alter horses, don- 
“*y*, pigeons, dogs, anything. I'l! tell 
you what I’ve known done: I’ve known a 
*Kiony-ribbed donkey—he was that thin 
you could bang your hat on some of bis 
“hes—filled up and made middling fatin 
*~ Opie o’ days, so that bis owner should 
© know bim. Ob, never mind how. I 
*°uldn'} dot. The fellow that did it got 

“th. Serve him right, too. 
4. you can ‘fake’ dogs without hurt- 
"E ‘en Iwo fellows got rowing one 
soul their doga, both runners they 
went nfrom one thing to an 
“ a iney agreea to havea 


Ib) @& BI1OE 


née of them borrowed a crack 


| 


| dog about the size of his, bet not marked 
the same. It was ail black; his bad white 
Spots. 

“So he came to me, and | ‘faked’ it up 
besutifal—painted it; and when it had 
been dirtied down a bit you couldn't tell 
bat whatit bed been born like it—at a 
distance, of course. 

“Romped bome an easy winner he did, 
and nobody found it out. You see, the 
dog’s covered up till the last minute. 
None of the other side must touch it, 20 
that there can’t be anything said about 
‘dosing’ it, and there you are. 

“I’ve faked’ s greyhound or two before 
to-day; and as for rabbit dogs, why they’re 
often done. I went up to —— Grounds 
one afterncon to see ‘em running off a big 
sweep. 

“Just asa peiro’ dogs was being got 
ready, a fellow close to the raiis gives a 
whistle. One of the doge cocks his ears 
up directly. Another whistie. He tears 
to get away. Over the fellow comes,”’ 

““W hat’s the game?’ says he. ‘What's 
this dog doing here ?’’ 

“It’s mine.”’ 

“No, it ien’t,” hewsays “This is So-and- 
So’s Prince. Hey, Prince! Prince!’ 

“And so it wae, Well, there was a row. 
Some of ’em went off with sweiled heads. 
This fellow, it turned out, bad owned 
Prince bimeelf. 

“But he must have got wind of the 
fake;’ he’d never have found it out if he 
hadn’t. 

“More ways than one? Kather! Sup. 
pose I take a man’s dog and don’t want 
him to know it again. Well, cuta bit off 
his tail, touch it with caustic, and that’s 
all right. 

“If he’s got good ears, slit ‘em or take a 
piece out, or you can trim ‘em up till they 
look quite different. A good deal, though, 
depends on the kind of dog. Some are 
surprising different, when they’ve been 
used ty high living, after they’ve been on 
low, very low, diet for a few days. 

“Then caustic is used. Once | picked 
up a fine dog with Jiver-colored spots—at 
least, that’s what I thought they was at 
first. Bot when | came to look at’em, I 
found he'd been ‘faked’ —they’d been done 
by canatic. 

“He'd been through somebody’s bands 
before | got hold of him. However, I kept 
him abit, and the spots gradually died 
away, leaving him nearly ail white. 

“What did I do then butsend him to 
somebody I know, thinking be could sell 
him. Biess you, be knew him directly, 
and he got twenty-five dollars off his 
owner for bim. The dog had been wmiss- 
ing for months, and he wasgiad to get 
bim back. { often wondered what sort of 
around Le bad. 

“There was a ieliow up at ——'s lodging. 
house who ‘faked’ dogs with fast colors; 





dyed ’em or some hing — that was his 
‘gains’ (ceca pation ) After be’d done with 
’em their own motner wouldn’t 
known ’em, they was that altered. 
a treat to see bow he could 
markings of @ fox terrier. 

‘ne day be got boid of the deputy’s 
cat for a lark. What he did with it, I 


It was 


don’t know; but be made his ginger coat | 


as biack a4 coal, and a4 glossy a4 varnish 

“After he'd done ne put Tom down 
softly outside tue deputy’s door, In he 
goes ‘Saab 0 

“Bang comes a knife st him. Poor oid 
Tom! His owner thought be was a 
strange cat baving @ prow! round. 

“Abihow did bedo it? That's what I 
wanttoknow, ani it’s just what he'd 
never teil you. 

“J tried to yet it out of bim inanya 
time—he knew « lot more about the ‘game’ 
than I do—but be always waid he would 
keep it to himself, and be never broke bis 


word that J knoe of.”’ 


——_ ie 
°° 


TOAD LORE. 

Are toads poisonous? This is a question 
which has caused wuch shedding of ink. 
The popular idea bas always been that 











are all fables, and roundiy sasserta that ‘it 
is a harmless, defenceless creature, torpia 
and unvenomous, and seeking the darkest 
retreats, not from the malignity of ite na- 
ture, but the multitudes of its enemies.” 

Bat notwithstanding these and other 
defences of the toad, there is really no 
doubt that populer prejadice is on the 
whole justified; for the toad does 
polson or venom, which, when it likes, it 
can eject, with very painful and some- 
times fatal consequences to she animal or 
person upon whom it alights. 

The secretion, no doubt, helps to pro- 
tect the toad from many of its naturel 
enemies—birds, lizards, and so forth, but 
not from all; both bedgegogsand snakes 
devour toads with impunity. 

A bog wiil always refuse to take a toad 
into its mouth, because the secretion from 
the creature's glands burns ite mouth and 
lips. 

If the venom be injected benesth the 
skinof a dog, it will cause great local in- 
flamimation, with repeated vomiting and 
convulsions, which someatimes end in 
death. 

The toadstone was greatly valued of oid 
as a bringer of good luck, and asa precious 
charm or amulet against a great variety of 
diseases, It was frequently set in valuable 
rings, which were haaded down from one 
owner to another as precious heirlooms 

Some toadstones are said to have borne 
a figure resembling s toad on their sur- 
face. They varied in color; some were 
dark gray, others of a brownish fawn 
color. 

These stones were supposed to grow 
only in very old toada, and to be extracted 
as the animal was dying, although an old 
writer declares that the toad voided the 
atone when placed on s red cloth. In 
reality, thie precious charm was made of 
borax and a variety of other materiais. 

The virtues of the stone were shared by 
the toad, forthe creature itself was con- 
sidered of great medicinal efficacy ine 
variety of ways. 

It was applied both internally and ex- 
ternally. Powdered tosd was an excel- 
lent remedy for the plague and for small- 
pox. 

There is a mysterious connection be- 
tween toads and warts. They say that one 
who kills a toad will have as many warts 
as the victim has spots. 

Toads are used for the cure of warta by 
boys, who operate by rubbing the troubie 
some excrescences against one of the un- 
fortunate reptiles impaled on « sharp 
stick. 

Live toads, or their limba, confined in a 
bag worn round the neck, as described by 
Sir Keneim Digby, were good for quinsy, 
would stop bleeding at the nose, snd, 
above all, were a most valuable remedy 
for king’s evil or scrofula. 

A belief in the efficacy of live toads in 


| cases of scrofula instill widely Leid in the 


have | 


‘fake’ the | 


weat of England. 

These ‘toad doctors’”’ used to travel 
about the country dispensing these ab- 
ominable and cruelly obtained remedies 
to the credulous sufferers from ‘king's 


| evil.’”’ 


Seven shillings’ was a common price 
asked fora bag containing one of these 


| Iimbs, a price that must have been very 


they are poisonous; but, on the other | 


hand, this has often oeen denounced as a 
voigar error. 

The Kev. Kowland Hill, who 
of the creatures, and even started in his 
garden a place of abode and refuge for 


was fond 


them, which be called «4 ‘toadery,’’ de | 


clared that they were quite baru \ess, and 
indeed useful. 

“They are even capabia,”’ he says, “of 
the knowledge of our attention and 
ernuelty to de 


humanity. [It i wanton 
stroy (bem 

solden « Animated Nature, 
(ak 6 ‘ as re eu ati< 
- - ad ie H 
€ aren 4 ¢ “ [pO8S6S86i 1) £ 
poison, 8H . g* #) is venom; 


profitable to the “‘doctor.’ 
There are many stories told of toads 





having been found alive at great depths | 


in the earth, enclosed in blocks of coal, or 
in the solid stone, where, according to some 
legends, they must bave remained without 
light or air for countless ages. 

But although many of these stories are 
somewhat mythical, itis an undoubted 
fact that the toad can sustain life for con- 
siderable periods without access to air. 

Experiments have been made with 
toads by enclosing them in boxes which, 
again, were encased in thick mortar or 
otber material which effectualiy excluded 
all sir; and, after many months, when the 
mortar bas been broken away, and the 
boxes opened, the toads have been found 
within, still alive, sod apparently little 
the worse for their prolonged incarcera- 
tion. 

— et 

Each Man's INDEHTEUN EMS —Every 
man who knows more or thinks more 
deeply than another man with whom he 
comes into contsect owes him a debt by 
virtue of that very fact. 

Of course he needa patience, forbearance, 
and tact. He most not attempt the im- 
possible, or expect any large retarns for 
email outlays, but be content to sow good 
seed as he finds opportunity, in conversa- 
tion, in sympathy, in aid, in valuable 
hints, in lending or recommending books, 
sometimes, when it is welcome, in definite 
instruction. 

If he be of a generous and sy mpathetk 


nature, he will soon find out whatin 
tereets another, and, taking that as a basin 
can often lead his mind t& earer and 
stronger thought sod more accurate jadg 
ment 





Scientific and Useful. 
Horses’ Fextr.—To lessen the shock of 
horses’ feet on asphalt pavement some 
genius proposes a pneumatic shoe, a layer 
of rubber between the iron and the hoof. 

ANTISEFTIC.—It is now claimed that 
foods stored in an atmosphere of carbonic- 
acid gas are preserved indefinitely, the 
freshness and flavor being retained better 
than by the use of dangerous antiseptica 
or of ioe, 

SreamM.—Steam is an extinguisher of 
flame, and, if turned into a drying-kiin on 
fire, will extinguish the fieme, and finally 
extinguish the ignited wood, if kept on 
sufficiently iong and the kiin be thor- 
oughly saturated with steam. 

E.eorric Pouttios.—An electric pad 
containing asbestos and kept warm with 
an ordinary current has been invented. It 
is useful to relieve chillinesa, cold feet, 
cramps, local pains, etc. It is given the 
effect of moist heat or poultice by cover- 
ing with wet flannel. By its use the great 
risk and discomfort of frequent changes of 
tem perature incident to the renewal of oid 
atyle poultices are entirely avoided. 

SeL.vy Movina Triovcis.—A new tan- 
dem tricycle is self-moving. It contains s 
comfortable seat for a lady and « back seat 
for » gentieman, who steers. The power 
is derived from a small petroleum motor, 
of the kind used in horseiess carriages. It 
gives 2'¢ horse power, and the tricycie 
runs at several different speeds varying 
from five to thirty miles an hoar. The 
vehicle only weighs 400 |b., with a supply 
of petroleum sufficient for a journey of 
seventy-two miles. 

ELECTRIC BeLis —Sensitive persons who 
are annoyed by the sharp, incisive sound 
of the electric bell, wil! be gied to know 
that a French electrician has produced a 
vell which gives a continuous musical 
sound. The note is very soft and sweet, 
although penetrating, and is seid to be an 
exaggeration of that obtained by rubbing 
the edge of a glass with the finger. In- 
stead of a bell with a hammer and a 
spring interrupter, a steel bell is used, 
which is its own interrupter. 


Farm and arden, 





Prorit.—One quart of milk additional 
to the daily quantity yielded may be « 
turning point between profitand losa The 
larger the yield the lower the cost of each 
quart. 

Crores —There are hundreds of crops 
now growing on two acres, which should 
have been seeded on one acre only. Poor 
crops are sometimes due to the attempt to 
spread the manure overs wide surface, 
causing a loss on twoacres instead of « 
profit on one, because less plant food and 
more labor had to be given the crop that 
was grown on alarger area than waa re- 
quired. 

PLANTS.—An interesting discovery has 
been made by a Calltforola botanist, that 
864 Weeds can propagate themselves from 
an older plant, as in the case with flower- 
ing plants. He finds that in many other 
respects they have charac’ers in commun 
with the bigher orders of vegetation that 
they have not heretofore been known to 
possess, Some ,have rhizomes, creeping 
in the mud, from which fronds are thrown 
up, as in the manner of some ferna, 

PLASTER. —Land plaster is very valuable 
on all our solla when used in connection 
with clover. It is not ineelf a fertilizer 
but it takes up the ammonia, and holds it 
in the soil asa pliant food. Chemists tolls 
us that all vegetable matter while decay- 
ing generates ammonia, and as that 
evaporates at 4) degrees, it yous back again 
into the soil by being condensed with 
mol\sture, then the land plaster takes it 
up and holds it for the soil. 

Conn.—For every pound of dry matter 
of corn it is essential that 500 pounds of 
water will be necessary. The pianta 
evaporate large quantities during the day, 
and it takes this large amount of water 
from the soi) a8 a solvent of the soil ma 
terials, which enter into their com posi- 
tion. Without this water the plants can- 
not procure their food, The farmer should 
therefore throw a cover over the ground 
80 as to save the moisture. This is done 


by keeping the top soll loose with a culti 
vator as it then becomes «a mulch or oov- 
6ring to the #ol) 
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On Boasting. 

Many questions arise with the picture 
of the bonstful man. Are boasters gen- 
erally unpopular? = Is boasting a trivial 
or a serious offence ? Ought we to re- 
gard it sternly or with clemency? Is 
the big talker generally a little doer, ac- 
cording to the proverb? Are many of | 
us boasters? Is boasting, as a rule, 
bold or cunning, determined or uncon- 
scious? How is it marked off from al- 
lowable self-appraisement ¥ Whoare the | 
people who feel most ‘‘put out’? by the 
boaster ? 

Clearly the boaster is a very question-— 
able character, around whom suspicious 
queries may be plentifully piled. We 
are not prepared to give the boaster 
quarter, except in the very rare cases in 
which his exaggerations are allied with 
a sense of humor, and amuse and are | 
partly intended to amuse, for the reat, 
he is, we contend, usually a man with 
an inherent unsoundness of character, 
and is almost certainly an offence, at | 
least, to good taste. 

There are people who regard boasting 
asa very innocent form of enjoyment— 
they smile indifferently at the braggart, 
and would not lose him because of the 
fun he affords. Mtill the man who is 
always sounding his own trumpet 
usually brings himself well within range | 
of contempt; and one can hardly look 
complacentiy upon such a result pro- 
duced, paradoxically, by the very act of 
self-glorification. 

Boasting, of course, is the only ag 
gressive and disagreeable assertion vi 
one’s own personality, and insistence 
on the importance of one’s own doings. 
An identical speech or act may be 
spoken or committed by two men, and 
one will be a boast and the other will | 


not. The mechanical cataloguing and 
labelling of deeds is not boasting—it 
may be a colorless collection of facts. | 


The public man who has to place before 

his fellows a sort of self-signed cer- 

““titheate of character, s0 as to win their 

confidence, may do it without boasting; 

similarly, the applicant for a situation 

is compelled to give an account of him- 

eelf which, if thrust upon his fellows | 
unasked, would savor of bragging, but | 
which is only a business statement, ex-| 
actly on a par with the record of his | 
height and weight, when it appears in 
ap application. 

So the author put his name to a book, 
not that he may glorify himself, and 
enjoy a more or less extended publicity 
-—those may or may not be his feelings 
—but rather primarily that the book 
may be identified for business purposes | 
as his, just as his house may have a | 
plate on the gate to help the shop-boys | 
with the tradesmen’s baskets. 

The artist who signs a picture wishes | 
to label his work for reference. The 
signature may be scrawled in shame 
facedness, and not in pride. So, 
many ways, there may be a direct as- 
sertion of the identity, and even of the 





1D 


personality, of aman without 


proach to boasting. 


any 
crucia!] 


rhe ques 


/involves more humiliation 


'an audience 


tion is, ‘What was the spirit in which | 

the self-aseertion was made ?’’ 
A thoroughly skilful resourcefu! boast- 

er will attain this end by ‘‘forcing”’ 


questions in the same way that the con- | 


jurer will ‘‘force’’ the card which he 
wishes a member of the audience to 
take. Sharpness and experience are al! 
that is needed to produce questions, the 
answers to which must result in a little 


_ eelf-glorification to the speaker. 


The boaster may «start right away 
from the desired subject, having how- 
ever all the requisite moves in mind, 


like a recognized gambit on the chess- | 


board, and be may draw and draw his 
listeners into the net, until they are 
obliged to put the questions he looks 
for, unless they prefer to turn the con- 
versation very pointedly. But this is a 
game which requires to be played with 
infinite care, for to expose one’s hand 
than to be 
discovered openly boasting. At the 
same time it is done more or Jess uncon- 
sciously; for boasting is rather a habit 
of mind which instinctively finds means 
to its end than an avowed practice 
which is followed of malice afore- 
thought. It is the outcome of super- 
abundant egotisin joined to a lack of 
humor—that humor which gives a sense 
of proportion. 

Hlumor of those steadying 
qualities which tones down many im- 
perfections. The humorist is generally 
egotistical, and often boastful; he has a 
very high appreciation of himself, yet 
his temperament saves even his boast- 
fulness from appearing obnoxious. He 
can ree the ridiculous in himself as 
well as in others; and the pleasant things 
he is often ready to say or infer about 
himself are modified in the minds of 
by the satire he is equally 
ready to cast upon himself. 

The humorist, beyond all men, sees 
two sides of a question; he is ciever, 


is one 


_ At its worst, it is offensive in a high de- 


Though the 


moreover, in appreciating the temper. 


and tastes of an audience, and that is 
why he seldom allows himself to pass 
for a braggart even when he is by no 
means reticent in self-appraisement. 
The humor of the false position in 
which the boaster places himselt often 
also sateguards the onlookers from a 
too-severe judgment. When we laugh 
we forgive, and balance our amusement 
against what is disagreeable. The brag- 
gart is often saved from sharp judg- 
ments by beiny ridiculous, 


For real, persistent,-oppressive boast- 


| ing one must turn to the heavy man— 
| the successful man of business, perhaps, 


who tells you ayain and again, with 
wearisome if legitimate pride, the story 
of his life, the rent of his house, and 
the vintages of wine-cellar—who 
entertains guests that he may for ever 
have an audience, and dismisses them 
in the charmingly-innocent belief that 
they have enjoyed the conversation as 
much ashe. He is always ponderous, 
Even if by accident he glides away trom 
himself as the subject for discussion, he 
is depressingly dull on another topic— 
in fact, if entertainment is to be got 
out of him, he wiil be found more toier- 
able when autobioyraphical than other- 
wise. 

It isthe men with single ideas who 
are most boastful—men whose experi- 
ence is not wide, though it may be 
deep, men who have lived isolated lives 
and have pot associated much with 
those of their own age and station. 


his 


ers, although they are quick to discover 
boasting in others. 

Among the more insidious forms of 
boasting may be mentioned silence. 
Have you never noticed a man assume 
a kind of lofty superiority to a general 
conversation by ostentatiously isolating 
himself from it, or throwing in, perhaps, 
a patronizing word by way of suggest- 
ing that the level of the talk is too low 


for him to stoop to it. 

Some men are astute enough to let 
others do their boasting for them. on 
the principle enunciated by Bacon tha 


‘things are graceful in a friend’s mouth 








which are blushing in a man’s own;” | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


and they participate only by now and | 
again uttering a mild and insincere dis- | 
claimer, thus seeking to obtain at once | 
credit for distinction and modesty. A 
subtle form of boasting is that conveyed | 
by means of inference. ‘‘Ah,’’ you per- 
haps say, “Il can’t jump that five-barred 
gate now!’’—thereby implying, with 
more boastfulness than truth, that there 
was atime when you were no insigni- 
ficant athlete. 

At its best, boasting is a weakness 
that is allowed a footing only by chari- | 
table feeling and amused toleration. 





gree to the self-complacency of jealous 
men, and to the taste of sensitive men. 
boaster can swagger his 
way gloriously through the midst of the 
timid and subservient, he causes all who 
have any spirit to arm themselves 
quietly against his pretensions; and even 
the kindliest and most just of thinkers 
feel that there is no need for them to 
say much in favor of people who are al- 
ways busy lauding their own virtues 
and deeds. 

A good act remains a good act after 
the fame of it bas been shouted from | 
the housetope, but its grace has left it. 
So the boaster, when he is not a brag- 
gart about imaginary achievements, but 
is seized by an overdone delight in his 
own admittedly-good ceeds, may easily 
rub all the bloom off his life’s best 
fruits. 


| 
Ee  —— | 
A Promise of any kind is too sacred | 
and too subtle a thing for a little child 
to meddle with. It should be reserved | 
for future years, when the mind can | 
grasp its import and the character be 
firm enough to sustain responsibility. 
If meanwhile a child be instructed into | 
its meaning and impressed with its im- | 
portance, and if we in our dealings with 
him are strictly loyal to every promise 
of our own, he will gradually come to 
regard it as a sacred thing, to be made 
with reverence and kept with fidelity. 





GENTLE in the method, strong in the 
doing—courteous and mild and suave 
in manner, but flexible in the deed, if 
right and just. Thir is nota bad motto 
for such of us as have duties and re- 
sponsibilities—when we must, perhaps, 
coerce others into doing their duty, and 
make ourselves taskmasters to the un- 
willing, and whips and spurs to the 
dilatory. 


THERE are but few people who live 
by rule. The majority reither eat, 
sleep, work, rest, pray, meditate, nor 
reach a conclusion of any kind except 
as itsuits them. Method is the means | 
by which expectation reaches the top of 
the ladder of life—that is, the summit 
of real power and influence. 


I AVE known folks who have never 
committed a blunder, whose hearts are 
as dry as dust; and othera who have | 
constantly whose sym- 
pathies were as waarm and as quick as 
those of an anvel. 


Tur intellectual worker should have | 
at least two seasons of complete rest 
every year. The freshness of his work | 
will soon show the advantage of follow- | 
ing such a course. 


_ 


TRUE charity does not consist in dis- 
pensing what we no longer need or have | 


transgressed, 


‘lost our liki j ivi 
They do not know that they are boast- | ie eee SO, ORS Oe eaten Sans 


which necessitates some self-denial. 





A CERTAIN discreet deafness saves | 
one from many insults, from much | 
blame, from not a little connivance in 
dishonorable conversation. 





IN all climates cleanliness is amongst | 
the primary conditions of health, and 


health means the first gift of God to 
man. 

He is happy whose circumstances 
#u nis lem per , ne is hap er 
who can suit his temper t nis circum- 
stances 


| cidedly to be preterred. 
| may be made from common viclet writing 


| closely covered; place near 4 


| course of two or three days the gums 





Daisy.—Rice is in the East an embiem 


| of fertility; itis thrown over the brides, and 


in at the carriage door. We Ifke the Custom 
if {¢ is not abused. , 


W. W.—The belis of Rossia are among 
the most famous in the world. Those of Ching 
rank next in size In Pekin, it ts stated 
there are seven bells each weighing 13009) 
pounds. The largest bell in America is in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Montrea). It 
weighs 29 409 pounds. There are few belis of 
large size in the U nited States. Some churches 
have chimes or peais of bells. 

G. 5.— Assuming tbe earth to be a sphere. 
as we may do for ordinary purposes, the 
shortest distance, measured upon its Surface, 
between two points on that surface ts along 
the line of the great circle, passing through 
the two points. Tue reason of this ts plain: 
The larger a circle is the more nearly does 
any partof its circumference approach to« 
straight line, and « straight line is the shortest 
distance between two potnts. 

C, H.—When any solid substance is 


| immersed in water it displaces a volame of 


water exactly equal to the bulk of the im- 
mersed body. 4 board of dry white pine, 
weighing 20 pounds, would displace about 
four-fifths of a cubic foot of water, and as this 


| amount of water weighs about 3 pounds, the 


board not merely floats but would bear up 
about 30 pounds. A piece of cast-iron weigh. 


| ing % peunds displaces7'; cubic inches of 


water, weighing only about #4 ounces, and 
consequently it sinks rapidly. 


EK L L—Vaicanizing india rubber is 
done by mixing it with sulphur and then heat 
ing the mixture very hot, when the two unite 
into one substance which is unlike common 
rubber in many things, forit cannot be dis 
solved by the articles which will dissolve 
pure rubber, and it keeps its elasticity both 
in very cold and very bot weather. Tubes, 
fire hose, gas pipes, elastic rings or bands, 
door and window springs, maps, machinery, 
belts, besides boots and shoes, are made of 
this kind of vulcanized rubber. 


L. L. D.—The virtue of copying ink 
consists in in its non-drying property, and 
this may be given to any ordinary ink by the 
addition of sugar. Lately, however, glycer- 
ine has been sub-titated for sugar, and is de- 
A good copying ink 


ink by the addition of six parts of glycerine 
to eight parts of the ink. Using only five 
paris of glycerine to eight parts of ink, it will 
eopy well in fifteen minutes after it has been 
used. With fine white copying-paper 
the ink will copy well without the use of a 
press. 

F. W. M.—Tbe study of logic is doubt- 
less 4 fine exercise for the mind, enabling 
person who bas thoroughly mastered its pria- 
ciples to reason correctly and to measure his 
assertions, and to avoid rashness in argament, 
but # man may have a thoroughly logical 
mind without having even heard of the sect 
ence. Like most abstruse sabjects, it must be 
looked upon as a severe form of mental disel- 
pline, of great value to clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, and, indeed, tndirectiy to men of 
business, espectally those who have extensive 
operations to transact, as it teaches the great 
value of method tn all things. 

L. B. C.—It is not at all uncommon to 
find one limb longer than the other in human 
beings. Indeed perfect symmetry f+ the ex 
ception. It has recently been recorted that 
out of seventy well authenticated skeletons 
examined the lower limbs were equa! in 
length in only seven instances, the right limb 
being longer in twenty-five and the left iimb 
in thirty-eight cases. Itis claimed that this 
will have the effect, where persons waiked 


| without knowing the direction from their 


snrroundings, of making their step longer 
with one limb than the other, and thus cause 
them totravelin a circle,as people so fre 
quently do when they get lost. In most of the 
skeletons above referred to the right arm wa 


| longer than the ieft. 


M. M.—Cabinet-roakers use a great V& 
riety of polishing compounds, many of which 
are the result of their own experimenting 
and consequently kept secret. The sabjoined 


| recipe is for compounding a worst excellent 


kind of what Is called “French povtea,” bighly 
recommended by experts: To one pint of 


| spirits of wine add quarter ounce each of gum 
| copal and sandarach, and one ounce of sieliac. 


bruised and sifted 
Put the spirits 
t can be 
<tove, 


Let the gums be well 
through « piece of muslin. 
and the gums together tn a vesee! tha 
war 
and frequently shake the mixture, and tn the 
will be 
dissolved. Strain the mixture through & 
piece of musiin and keep it tight corked for 
use. Properly applied, the polish will pre 
serve its lustre for a long time. 

L. V. D.—Beau Browmel was 2 cele 


brated Englishman of fashien, who flourished 
in the early part of the present century Hits 
father left him a large sum of money, Dnt 
Brummel’s extravagance soon dissipa®’ that. 
He was for many years a favorite sitn the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George 1% 
Brummel was the most insolent man of - 
time, and offended everybody. He 4¢ last 
offended the Prince of Wales by sy'°é be? 
him, at an entertainment, “George, ring 
bell,” the bell-ecord happening to be near t0e 
Prince's right hand The Prince e _ 
be and when a servant app ‘ we 
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IN THE STARLIGHT. 





BY ¥. Ww. Lose. 





Stars are softly shining 
On the brow of nigbt: 

Let us ramble, darling, 
In thetr silver light. 


Hand in hand let's wander, 
Bonny love of mine, 

To the glade of roses, 
W here the fairies dine. 


Hand in hand let's wander 
To the haunted dell, 

There to drink love's pectar 
From the wishing well. 


A Higher Law. 


BY 8 U. W. 











bandsome hsherman.”’ 
“Allright Bat what's the odds 
ao .Ong BS be can sail ?* 

“Mary always wants bandsome men 
about her. Just as well you should under- 
stand that, Osear, you know. If you dis 
covered it after you were married, you 
might feel jealous. I couldn't bear to 
have av Othello for a brother-in-law.”’ 

“I don’t know,” said the first speaker. 
«| should rather like you to be a little 
jealous, Oscar. But notof fishermen, nor 
erachmen. I always make mamma get 
good-looking coachmen; it makes such a 
ditterence to the whole tarn-oat.”’ 

“Quite so. Never mind that scr fling 
sister of yours, she shan’t have a Moorish 
brotner in-law. In fact, I take it as a per- 
sonal compliment; you like handsome 
men, you are going to marry mé, ergo, 
te 

But the scofting sister threw a sofa-cush- 
jon at bim, and he disappeared chuckling, 
without baving finished his speech. 

“Ob, Nora, pick that up, and tidy the 
room a littie. We must leave things neat, 
or we sbail hearof it from mamma when 
she comes down.”’ 

“All rigbt, Mary. There, and there, 
and there. Now come along and let's get 
our hats; he’ll have had time to pick out a 
reguiar beauty before we get down.”’ 

The wilful little tomboy puiled her sis- 
ter out of the room, and in a few minutes 
they were walking down to the beach. 

“This is a picnic, isn’t it ?’’ she resumed. 
“Oh, aren’t you awfal happy, Mary? A 
whole month, and your old Oscar alli to 
yourself, and mother and me to do pro- 
priety for you?” 

“Be quiet, and don’t say awtul when 
you know ils awfally—if you must use 
the word.”’ 

‘Ob, never mind that; I’m on a boliday, 
too, Miss Prim, remember. Now don’t 
you wish we needn't taks a fisherman, 
and then that you two neéedn’t take me? 
Well, it can’t be belped, but I’! tell you— 
I'll goand sit near the fisherman, and 
talk to him till you are tired of talking to 
()scar.”’ 

“Will you, really ? I’m not sure I can 
silow that, and what about the fisherman ? 
Have you no pity for bim ?” 

“Hush, there ne is, talking to O5car. 
Acd oh, be is handsome.”’ 

Nora was right. The man wae distin- 
giusbed looking, with a dark southern 
Ince, &@ Wavy black moustache, anc black 
hair, His slight weli balanced figure was 
partly disguised by his olue serge trousers 
and guernsey, but nis head was carried on 
& symmetrical brown neck, and the guern- 
sey disclosed an exquisitely turned throat. 

“How do you like the—boat ?” asked 
Oscar. ‘Will it do?” 

“It is splendid,” replied Mary. Ina 
second or two, assiated by the unconscious 


\ ne O-car, mind you choose a 
be 


onject of her admiration, she waa seated | 


On board the tiny cutter. 

They were in fact a handsome party. 
Mary was a lovely girl of eighteen, with a 
kreat air of fine breeding about ber, and a 
Kracious sweetness to all mankind, due 
partly to perfect satisfaction with a world 
that always met her with a smilie, and 
partly to happiness in her lately-made en 
gagement to Osear Meyneil. 

He wasa maniy-looking young fellow, 
touring from England, and had met bis 
fate in an Auckland ball-room. He was a 
cadet of a great family, and had three hun- 
‘réd & year of bis own. 

So when aftera few weeks he had ob- 
lsined Mary’s promise to marry him, and 

'*n presented himeelf to Colone! Stewart 
ask for his daughter, he was as success 
1D the second suit as in the first. 

Three hundred a year was a narrow in- 

6, and Colonel Stewart was by no 
©aD8 In @ position to give bis daughter a 
aving lOst money in various badly 
“anaged local institutions; but Mary ina 


year 


* time would come into possession of 





some house property, left her by an sunt. 
The rents were worth altogether about 
five hundred a year, so that the young 
couple would be able toset up house keer- 
ing in comfort. 
Now, Mrs. Stewart had taken a house up 
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| reuty! Oh, won't it be delightful, you 
slow old things. :May I take my line, 
Mary? It hasn’t any hooks on it, but it 
mightdo. Do you think we shall catch 


. any Geh? I’ve tried from the rocks for 


; days and vever had a bite.’”’ 


the harbor, and Oscar had been invited to! “You never waited to see,” remarked 


join them in their boliday, which was to 
include boating, tennis, and music, and to 
give Mrs. Stewart a conplete rest from 
calis, entertainments, and social worries 
generally. 

The fourth in the boat was Mary's four- 
teen-year-old sister, Nora, who, with long 
hair hanging to her waist and biowing 
about her eyes, looked, Oscar declared, 
like an unbroken Ally, and waa certainly 
as shy and mischievous, 

They had a very good time. The wind 
was light but steady, and they sailed up 
to the North Shore, and ate strawberries 
and cream, and then stood out over the 
bar. 

The handsome fisherman proved a quick 
and handy assistant to Oscar who had a 
fair knowledge of sailing, but was new to 
these waters, and profited by some in- 
formation about winds and currents un- 
obtrusively given him. 

They were soon all on termsof ease, 
though the Englishman wes surprised by 
the unaffected dignity and equality of the 
fisherman, who apparently saw in the let- 
ting of his boat and the hire of his services, 
not the slightest reason for considering 
himself inferior to the others, 

However, he observed that the girls did 
not appear to notice this, and remembered 
having been told something of the demo 
cratic tone of New Zealand manners. 

That was tbe first of many happy cruises. 
Sometimes when there was no wind, and 
the harbor was cali and blue as an Ital- 
ian lake, the men would get out two light 
skiffs, and the girls practiced sculling. 

Op these occasions Romeo, as they called 


the fisherman (his pame was Romer, but | 


this was only used in bis presence; away 
from him they could never resist the ital- 


ian namo which seemed to fit him better), | 


Romeo steered Miss Stewart, who was 
fairly proficient with the skulls, and 
Oscar her young sister, whom he was 
teaching to row in Oxford form. 

‘*} can’t have your early efforts mis 
directed,’’ he explained, when the girl's 


eyes opened on first seeing this division. | 


“If you get into a bad atyle at first, I 
sbould be bound to give myselfa lot of 
trouble afterwards, to get you outofit. I 


suppose you’d prefer Romeo, bat you'll | 


have to put up with me.”’ 

“Allright. ‘It revoita me, but I do it,’’ 
said Nora, quoting ‘‘Pooh Bab,’’ who had 
just been seen in Auckland for tbe first 
time. 

Mary agreed with a good grace. At 
times, though she bad never yet admitted 
it even to herself, her youthful lover boreu 


her. 
The only man she had ever been realiy 


intimate with before, was ber father, a 
highly cultivated man of the world, and 
Meynei!’s talk often seemed to lack variety 
compared with the Colonel's, 

So that if only for a changs, she was not 
averse to sitting opposite the fisherman, to 
whow she could talk or not as she liked. 
But there was another reason. Sne de- 
lighted in beauty for its own sake. 

Colonel Siewart had a tine tastein puc- 


| tures and statuary, and his house was fuil 





ofc pies of antique masterpieces, and fine 
specimens of Various modern scbhooia, 

Mary had inherited his taste, and with- 
out knowing much about classieai art pos 
sessed & fastidious senses of the beautiful. 

To her the sight of Romeo was a per- 
pstual joy. Soe loved to wa'en him una- 
wares, bis reserved, unconseious face, his 
eyes tixed sieadily on #08 distant point 
of iand. 

She used to analyze his beauty for her- 
self, and piace ita nong various objects of 
bis previous admiration. “He is lighter 
than any of those old (reeks of papa’s,”’ 
she thought, ‘and yet he is nobler look- 
ing than any of the men in the Italian pic- 
turer. 

“He would look stern very easily, I 
think. He is Romeo. 

‘Nora bit the mark exactly when she 
thought of that. How beautifully his 
bead springs from bis shoulders, ‘The 
small head buoyant;” itis reaily like the 
Venice woman’s in Browning. And yet 
nothing of the woman or the buttertiy 
about him.’’ 

o _Z * ~ . . 

Oscar and Mary were seated under the 


a | 
verandab facing the orchard They bad a 


basket of strawberries between (hem, at 

Mary was | king out the arges( ar 

en rol for her er, whe ." A shed 
ip ¥ ) a flash of hair ana ack stocking 
‘The boat 1s coming,’’ she cried G 


’ 


‘ Oscar. 


} “That's nonsense. You never waited to 
see, because you went off with Molly. 
And Romeo waid that I might catch fish 
from the rocks."’ 

Oscar and his prospective sister-in-law 
were not the best of friends. He picked 
up the largest and lightest of the baskets 
that had been filled with things for lunch 
eon, and saying, “Hring along the kit, 
Nora,”’ marched down to the beach with 
Mary. 

The cutter was lying alongside the little 
jetty, and Romeo stood by the main mast, 
a picturesque figure against the smooth 
blue water. 

He raised his hat to the ladies, and Mary 
asked him if it was going to be fine. 

**Too fine, almost,”’ he replied, ‘because 
we may be long reaching the fishing 
ground.” 

Butin this he was mistaken. No one 
found it too long. The water was smootb, 
and there was only sufficient wind to fill 
the sails; but the tide was with them, and 
they made good way. 





Romeo steered out into the gulf until he 
reached a famous bank where there was 
about seven fathoms of water; then he 
dropped the anchor. He had provideda 
number of lines, each neatly coiled on a 
| wooden frame, each armed with two hooks, 


these was a bag of bait pieces of young 
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broke the hook, and let the monster sink 
agen. 

“Never mind, that counts to my score,”’ 
said Nora, triamphantly. “Now I've 
cangbt as many as Owar, and I think we 
ought to bave lunch.” 

“Would you like some tea?’ asked 
Romeo, 

“Ob, wouldn't we!’’ replied Nora, en- 
thustasticail y. 

Romeo brought an old naild rum from 
the bows of the cutter. It was almoat 
half full of ashes, and ita sides were per- 
forated with numerous holes, In thin he 
iit a fireof broken driftwood and waste 
kauri gum, and when the billy was boil- 
ing, he lifted the lid, threw in a handful 
of tea, and lifted the billy from the fire. 
A wonderful aroma rose from the barning- 
gum, and steaming tea. 

“There is no milk,” he said, ‘but people 
generally think the favor of billy-tea too 
good to be spoilt with milk.” 

The girls and Oscar sat in the shade of 
the sail, ard against the white background 
Mary showed to perfection. For half a 
minute as he busied himself at the fire 
Romeo could nut take his eyes from the 
lovely picture, 

“Mr. Romer, do you always make tea as 
good as thie? Nora’s voice recalled bim 
to bimeelf. 

**It is delicious,” said Mary. 

“What is that strange shaped island 


| over there, Komer !"" asked Oscar, 


“That is Rangitoto.”’ 
“And what may that mean ?"’ 
“Red sky. You seeit’s an extinct vol- 


, cano; but it mast bave been in eruption 


and weighted with a leaden sinker. With , 


since the Maoris came, or they could not 


| bave seen it redden the eky.’’ 


shark, beloved of New Zealand tish and 


Maorie. 

Oscar was independent enovgh to bait 
his own books, but he was reduced to the 
, Simple expedient of letting the line sink 
siowly into the water as he une>iled it 
from tbe frame. 

Romeo, in response to Nora's earnest 
appeal, rapidly baited her hooks and al- 
lowed ber to drop them overboard in the 
same way. 


Tnen he took Mary’s line, which was of 
clean white cotton, baited the hooks with 
the softest part of the shark, flaked the 
line down in the boat, then seizing it near 
the end spun the sinker round his head, 
and flung it towards the mainiand. Baits 
and line fell with one «splash in the water. 

“I’ve got a bite—I'’ve got a bite,” sang 
Nora. 

*Pooh,”’ said Oscar. 

‘It’s the tide, It! ink,’ aaid Romeo, 

“On,” exciaimed Mary ae her line tight- 
(ened with a sudcen jerk. ‘* What ts 
that ?’’ 

“Pall itin,’’ shouted Oscar; “it’s a fish,”’ 

No it was; agreai, deep, brawny act nay 
per with gleaming seales and golden red 
hues thatehot to and froin its vigorous 


attempts to escape. It was drawn, gasp 
ing and struggling, into the boat. 

Nora ullered a frightened shriek. “Some 
thing has gotime.”’ She had twisted the 
line round her wrist, and « sclnapper, 
almostas strong as 4 twenty-pound #aimon 
was trying to run away wilh her hooks 
Homeo bauled it in, and after that did little 
elise but haul in fish and bait hooke for 
more than ar hour The three fishers 
eaught thirty eight big schnapper betors 
Nora réeuarked, after a sigh of #atisfaction 
that it cought to be luncheon time, 

tefore the others bad given riuch atien 
tiow to her remark Romeo bad Jifted the 
boom high up the mast, and had made tie 
mainsail into an awning to shield them 
from the sun. 

The otbers were now rewarded for their 
fevotion to the business in band. Osear 
drew tn a curious fish with crimson tapes 
ing body, and gaudy, peascock colored 
fins. Itenapped it jaws, and barked like 
a dog as it lay on the boards, 

‘Oo, put ition the water again; it is so 
pretty, and it makes such a queer noise,” 
pleaded Nora. 

“it's a kuna kama, and very good to 
eat,’’ remarked Romeo. 

Oscar, proud of bis luck, and anxious to 
make the biggest cates, threw it on his 
particular heap. 

“That makes one more than you,’ he 


said; “no throwing thataway, Misa Nora.’ 

“Kut l've caught snother, too, On! 
I’ve caught the bottom—no, a shark 
Romeo, help me,”’ 

Sne didnot know how #h6 had addressed 
the fisherman, but Mary biushed 

K } stead y * ne. a 
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“And that island over there, a: d the one 
beyond it!"’ asked Mary. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, “But the gulf is 


| full of teianda, and how they vary in 


color, How calm and lovely it ali is,’ 
she adaued dreamily. 

‘Oh, such a Lig fish,’ cried Nora 
“And | thought | bad nothing on my 
line.’’ 

A big shark bad swallowed her bait, and 
allowed itesif to be drawn to the surface 
without resisiance. 

* Quick, lend me the line. I'll stab it,’’ 
said Komeo. 

Butas be «poke, the monster, sixteen 
feet long or more, Lurned over on it« side, 
abd with a stroke of ite tail shot out of 
wight, carrying with it most of Nora's 
line. 

“Do you count that fish also?’ asked 
Oeacar. 

“Or course, | do. | caught it. Mr. 
Romer, bave you another line ?"’ 

“its ne use fishing here again with 
sharks about, replied Romeo. *Wemust 
ehift tloanether piace.”’ 

“I think we will turn home again,” said 
Mary quietly. 

So the anchor was lifted, the sails set, 
and the cutter gliied gently to the bay, 


with the tigot wind and tneoming tide, 
. . . * * * 


Soon another delight was added to those 
of rowing and sailing, for the giris discov 
ered that Homer knew as much about rid- 
iIpg a8 boating, and he brought them 
horses from tis father's farm that it was a 
delight to be oo, and proved an admirabie 
guide, taking them for beaatiful rides 
which included bush, and bill, and long 


stretches of Or sem beach, 

Hy skilful indirect questioning, Mi«s 
Stewart drew from him the brief outine 
itis iif*; how h bad beea meant tcr 
fartwsing, Dut had found the fascination «f 


the sea loo great 
Fishing, he expiained, ‘is not bad. | 

havea boat and am my own Loss, and 1 
Kel some e&cilement out of it. Father 
woud jike toe to lake over the farm, end 
seluedown. Butnot yet. | tell him we're 
very well as wears.’ 

“that you are #0 fond of the horses; 
aren’t they an inducement?’ asked Mary. 

“Yes, Lden ttbhink | could do altogether 
without borses, Tased to have them ali 
insteh training thatif I called one of 
them, and heid up my band, he wouid 
come upand pul bis nose againaci | 
reckou (they're the cleverest creatures 
breathing, and the kindest.’’ 

“Indeed. Well, these seem very fond 
you, bul ldidn’tknow you would think 
them as ail that. Are they 


“They ares W nere else will you find 
a creature sat bee 8 ch s@nee, and 
patie * and real zg inems, at only three 

ears f age? J y ¥Y bandle him 


rig ' at ree nm } r gihbred wil 


ure 
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Takea half-bred back siong a 
strange road ones, and hell bring you 
back along it quite safely im pitch dark 
ness, It may fork at much a it likes, but 
he'll tase the right track. There are a 
good many men couldn't do «® much in 


broad daylight” 
. . . 


melee Lom 


The golden hours slipped by. The last 


day of their last week had come, and they | 


were outfora iast cruises It was a fine 
day, the sun blazing, and the sky a bright 
biue, especially towards Lhe gemith: lower, 
thongh cloudioss, the bias head a whitish 
tinge. 

Mary wae seated In the stern, and be 
side her, © car «as seertng, and telling 
her stories of his yachting experiences, 
tie never boasted, bul it was evldent that 


he thoroughivy beilewet tn bimesif 6a 
skipper. 

Homer was in the bow, @#ith the brim 
of bis bat drawn down; at intervala be 


gianced from under it at the group in the 
astern Nora, leaning the gunwale 
with ber bair shading ell ber fece, and her 
long legs curled up om the Unwart, dipped 
which war quite 


over 


her hands in the water, 


werin, and watched the broken Image of 


be self tbat tried to gaze up at ber 

She was thoroughly bored by the refer- 
ences to Cowes and the Needles and such 
was wind 


phrases as “1 thought there 


enough to get us heme, = | and 


presently she turned to see @ hat the other 


maninthe boat was doug. As ehe did so 
Mary raised ber band t« 
suppressed yawn, and Cvoar wilh a lover's 
it saying 


ite rings 


hice a not quileé 


freedom caught as peewee fim, 
he wanted to ¢xamine one «of 
The broad brimmed hat at the other end 
of the boat bent a little lower, and a mut 
tered exclamation reache«t Nora's ear 
The bat was raised again directly, and 
Nora saw in the #et features beneath it 
that her friend was in some trouble, so the 
kind bearted young 
went to bis side, va 


panionship which just them was gond 


ereature rowe and 


KRwper had com. 


for 


hom, and drove some feroe thoughts from 


hin beart. 


He began to look about him, and pres 
entiv remarked 

“We shall have some wind soon: we 
ought to go beok 

“Nonsense, man,’ said Oeear, who had 
been telling Mary that (he weather was 


favoring them, ‘there isn’t a cioud in the 


aky."’ 

“Jt oan blow bere without a cloud in the 
sky,” answered Romer, “and tf i comes 
up strong from the south weet with tbe 


tide making, we shail have a sea ion in tne 


Rangiotto Channel! that will make things 
dangerous."’ 

*Pooh, | seoffed Oscar, Swty, tbe place | 
in alromt lan dloeked.”" 

Kut even as he spoke, suddenly and 
without warning, ®& o> Dreege rushed 
over the water, the sea, bitherto smooth as 


Kissa, broke into rippies, and the rippies 

gathered into waves just large enough 

rock the boat emartiy 
“It is only a putt,’ 
Komer looked at Mies S ewart, and «he, 


eal ©) ear 


seeing something of Wart 


appeal in his fine dark eves 


"2 28 ¥ el aX 
turned to the 
other, and said 


“Do let us go bome. Mr. Romer seems 
to be right, and if it is gotme to blow, it 
may be dangerous to stay bere You 
know boats are sometines wrecke’d even 
in the Auckiand barber,’ 

“If you really wish to ge home,” seid 
Oscar, ‘of course we will ge, but I have 
lo row up againat the tide, and we are at 


leset nine miles from the bay 
A® the breeze bad dled away during this 
discussion, Mary wae silent, and Oscar did 
with nm the 
tiller. another 
this time with a Viet 
hius start up quite suddenty 
“Weal, to piesse you, we wtll go 
haul in the staysall sheets. Romer.” 
“We bad better pul a reef in the main- 
Rail, and stow the jib, 
> nee? for that; 


but sat bis Hand « 


hlowever, 


not move, 


breeze came, 


US SBieh thal nade 


home; 


‘Oh, there's no 
boat has scarce! ¥ got Way on ber 

Again the breeze bad diel away, bat in 
an Unaccountalie manper waves hed risen 
down 
in a way that t« (hered Osear at the helm. 

Mary and Nora drawn ciose to- 
ra instead of sitting in 
the bows, had taken Up a Poettion to wind 
He looked 


ere Waa Doth: 


why, the 


rl 


that tossed the little cutter up and 


hact 


geiher, at Romer, 


ward of the mast seadllv to 


the seuth and weet T ng 


rely to cause si arm 


*kY Was ati biee, and on ite broad 


ai reet, 


| running much bigher than he liked. 
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bot mighty. It hed shrieked over the Miss Stewart, can you lend ahand? Haul 


land; now it biseed over the water, and 
struck the boat «a 
Neither Nora nor Mary sew it coming, 
Oscar blindly ducked his bead. Romer, 
whose first care was for the boat, which 
meant care for all, shouted the short com. 
mand— 

“Up in the wind, quick.” 

The cutter bad been sailing tres, and 
the wind shifting « point or two, drove 
her over till the combings of the open 
hatebway were almost level with the 
foaming water. 


tremendous biow. 


| 


on the main sheet when | tell you.” 
Guided more by Romer’s eye, than by 
her knowledge of mainsheets, Mary seized 
the proper rope. 
“Now haul in.” 


Down came the mainsail, peak and 
throat. 
“Bend down,’’ cried Romer, as the 


fiercely shaking gaff descended with ths 


The sudden lurch upset Oscar, but he | 
clung to the belm, and bis desperate grasp | 
effectually carried out Romer’s order. The | 


cutter careened, and curved swiftiy into 
the face of the wind. 


She bad weathered the squall, and as 


the pressure wore off the sails she steadied, 
and Oscar reached his place by the rudder 
again; while Nora managed to climb to 
windward, and clung to the life lines that 
stretched along the combings of the batch. 

Romer had maintained bis position by 
the mast. He looked at Oscar, scanned 
the sails and the sea, then turned his 
giance towards Mary. She looked full in 
his eyes; she bad not spoken when the 


equall struck the boat, and she spoke very 


quietly now a8 she asked- 

“Are we in danger? tell me Nora mus! 
not run any unnecessary risks.”’ 

Oscar beard the queation, and it cut him 
to the quick. He felt his ability as a 
sailor questioned. 

“Sit down in the bottom of the beat, you 
and Nora,’ he said, sbarply. “i's all 
right, we shall be home very soon. The 
water will be smooth enough 
jand.”’ Then to Romer, “Haul tight the 
Stayseil sheet, and clear things forward. 


flapping sail. 

Mary obeyed in time to escape the tuids= 
of canvas, 

“Over with your helm,’ shouted Romer. 
Oscar put the helm over, and the bead 
sails filling, the boat wore swiftiy round, 
and cone danger was past. 

But another was near. Romer was busy 
reefing the mainsail. He looked round. 

“Will you slack away the foresheetsT’ 

Again Miss Stewart followed the giance 
of his eye, and with womanly deftness she 
obeyed his order. But a sudden puff of 
“wind proved too strong for her, and 
whipped the lines out of her hands; the 
sail blew out far over the bowsprit, 
threatening to whip itseif io pieces. 

Romer sprang from the fore deck on to 
the bowsprit, crushed the wind out of the 
sail with his arma, seized the loose sheet, 
and leaped back again. 

The Englishman at the helm, sore as he 
was at the way things were going, could 
not refrain from calling out, “Ob, well 
done!" as Romer landed on the deck safe 


| after his daring explicit. 


Romer next set the two sails to his lik- 
ing, set them 80 that they beliied out with 


| the wind and tore the boat along at speed. 


under the | 


He put a reef in the mainsail, set that sail 
and iowered the jib. 
The catter heaved along before the wind 


, and waves, roiling with steady grace, and 


You’re blocking my sight, sitting there by | 
| tothe wet and uncomfortable girls. Oe 


the mast. Now, look simart.”’ 


Komer wanted to speak, but this order, 
given in an irritating tone, silenced him; 
he into the bows, and iooked 
steadily ahead. 

The short, square ridged waves were 
The 
wind was meeting the tide at a sharp 
angie, and he knew what («car apparently 
did not know; that the strong current and 


moved 


| the waves were driving the cutter to lee. 


i roused herself. 


Every minute saw her farther 
from the land, 

The boat pitched and lurched with such 
Violence as tried the stays, and the wind 
was so Unsteady that a much better helms 
man than Oscar would have Leen puzzied 
to Keep the sails just fall. The cutter be 
gan to ship luinps of water that flew ap, 
wetting Mary apd Nora, and adding 
creatly 40 their discomfort, for the wind, 
striking their wet clothes, chilled them 
through and through. 

Mary began to shiver, and Nora asked 
if he would take the 
water, instead of under it. 


()-car them over 


Oscar maintaining a grim silence, Mary 


“Oecar,’’ she said quietivy, “i've no 


doubt we are safe enough: buat wouldn't it | 


make use of Mr. Romer’s 
the hacbor? You sea, be 


be as weli to 


knowledge of 


must know it better than we can. Then ! 
should feel quite at ease.” 
Gently as she had worded ber request, 


Mary could not have said anything more 
ihely te irritate Oscar just then. 

‘Romer b6é hanged, | am responsible 
the boat. This bit of a breegzs and 
chop of a sea is nothing.” 


ior 


“It will be something soon,"’ aaid Ro 
mer, WhO saw the pain in Mary's eyes 
“The sou’ wester bas not come jJown on 
ne vet; when it does, the sea that will get 
up wilt be too much for a he:f-decned 
boat like this.’ He paused: then, seeing 
no change in Oscar's attitude, he went on 
—“If you won’tgive me a turn with the 





rudder, let me advise you to run before | 


the wind, and land the ladies at the near- 
ret point We sball have to reef down 
soon, and it will take the cutter a week to 
beat up to the bay against this sea and the 
gale that is coming, even if she does not 
get swam ped.”’ 

But Oscar made no move. He fully be 
lheved the cutter would bein smooth wa- 
ter before any storm could come on, and 
be had seen no signs of a storm. 

Swish! came another 
from the clear bright sy. 
the cutter heeled over with 
A bundred-we'ght 
the bows and tore af, 
Fiop! 


came 


invisible biast 
Swish! and 

dangerous 
swiftness. of water 
alapped against 
drenching everybody in the boat. 
lump, with it 


He had kept his temper, and ! 


came another and 


Romer ed 


irowning, or seeing the womer 


wn and ran for he 


im the wind a bit. 


heels into the boat. 
| of confusion and peril. 


j 


giving the pleasure of swift motion even 


car sul! steered, and managed to keep the 
boat fairly steady on ber course. When 
be saw ihat the catter was Lebaving weil, 
an: that the wind had settied into a stead- 
ter blow, he betrayed a littie of the bitter- 
ness that was in bis heart. 

“I don’t know where we are going,”” he 
said to Mary. “Il suppose you will be 
quite content if Romer lands us on a des 
olate part of the beach a dozen miles away 
from any house, 
safe you may think of food, shelter and 
dry clothes. Do you know we are sailing 
awsy from such things?’ 

Mary reddened as he spoke, but hesitat- 
ed to reply, and Romer could not bear to 
see her troubled iook. 

* Well,’ he said miidly, ‘we are sailing 


away from waves that might swamp as, . 


and a gale that migbt blow us under the 
waier. And,’’ be added, ‘“‘we wast sail 
fast or they will overtake us.’”’ 

And the cutter bad oe6ed to sail fast, for 
now the sou’-wester came down in its 
might, and the cutter as she dashed and 
rolled went very little faster than the 
waves that behind her gathered higher 
and more Gangerous every moment. 

Osear, though a fair steersman under 
ordinary circumstances, was not skilfui 
enough to guide the boat in such a broken 
sea, and he let ber yaw toand fro so that 
more than once she nearly come broad- 
side on to the square lumps of water that 
as they rolled onwards could overwhelm 
her in a moment 

Romer saw the danger, and forced him- 
self to say— 

“I you don’t mind you might let me 
give you a spell. Ithink | could man- 
age.’’ 

His careful wording and conciliatory, 
even humble, tone were alike thrown 
away. 

‘Suck to your place,’’ 
“the boat's all rigbt.”’ 

As he said this he gave her an inch too 
much heim just as she rose on the crest 
of a wave. She curled round, in an in- 
stant the boom swung swiftly over, and 
as il was swung knocked Oscar head-over- 
There was a moment 
The sheet was 
fast to windward and the boat was broad- 
s*de on to the waves; she heeled over. 

The oncoming wave would have en- 
guifed her, but Romer sprang aft, jammed 
the belm hard down, and gave one mighty 


replied (sear; 


| pullon the main sheet; the catter went 


round like a top, and in half a minute was 
bowling tree again. 

it was smart work, and had only saved 
the boast from being swamped by a hair’s 
breadth. 

Romer stuck to the heim, for Oscar 
lying where he fell. 


wax 
Mary bending over 


him discovered the skin on his temple 
grazed; but that he bad thrown up his aru 
asthe yard came on bim his bead mus 


have been broken 


A long point of land was now visible 


Perhaps now you feei | 








as 
—e 


running far into the foaming water. Rp». 
mer’s face grew stern as he saw and reo. 
ogniesd it; be knew that a line of rocks 
extended from the point, and if he could 
escape them be could run into shelter. He 
knew ales that be could not keep the boat 
out far enough to weather the rocks with. 
out great danger of jibbing again, which 
would mean cestruction. He resolved to 
trust his knowledge of the place, and make 
a desperate effort to get over the reef. To 
his com panions he said— 

“Don't be frightened if a bit of a hole is 
knocked in the boat. We shall get to 
shore all right, and Mr. Meyneil too.” 

Mary nodded with an air of perfect con. 
fitemce, and he steered close on to the 
poirt 

They were now under a high cliff, to the 
right of them a wild contusion of surf and 
foam. As they approached the point s 
great wave lifted them high up, and 
Romer tnoaght ‘‘we're over.”” Then down 
they sank again. 

There was a shock, a grating sound, and 
Romer set his teeth together, and won. 
dered if any of the party could swim, 
Then be breathed a sigh of relief, for the 
eutter wae sailing f-ee in smooth water, 
and in anotber few minutes he ran her 
into a emali tidal creek, and the dangers 
of the sea were past. 

They were in a boat harbortwenty miles 
from their cottage, but in the guily a few 
hundred yards away stood a settier’s 
house, and there they were hospitably 
eared for. 

eo 

The sou’-wester biew itself out before 
sunset, and pext morning the sea was 
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| rippling and smiling under a bright sky. 


Romer wanted to take all the party beck 
&8 Soon as it was daylight, but Oacar, com- 
plainmg of a heedache, refused to move, 
ana Nora was so feverish after her wetting 
that Ube settier’s wife insisted on her stay- 
img In bed. Mary was anxious about the 
distress of her mother, and determined to 
take mivantage of Komer’s offer. 

There was no track along the coast, but 
the settler, who was full of sympathy for 
the Gistreesed party, promised to follow at 
a comvenient time with Oscar and Nora, 
in bes sarger but slower boat. 

The sudden squall had been succeeded 
by a .igbit fresh breeze, that covered the 
waves with ripples and tipped them with 


‘shiming foam. The sun was oright aod 


warm, and they had two bours’ sail before 
them. Mary leant lazily against the mast, 
and Romer concentrated his attention on 
the line ne was steering, which caused 
bim to iook just past her. Mary was 
mentally contrasting to-day’s safety with 
yesterday's peril, and as she did so ber 
thoughus and her eyes turned to ‘he hero 
of Unetr adventure, and perbaps she made 
another comparison. Again she glanced 
at Romer. 

“How paie be ia,’ she thought. “He 
looks like Kauibech’s young monk in the 
Dresden gallery. And yet how brave and 
quick he was yesterday !’’ 

A sudden impulse .ook her towards 
him. 

“a, Mr. Komer, you saved us yester- 
day, and I haven’t thanked you, and 
don"t know how to thank you. Bat in- 
deed 1 am deeply grateful.’”’ And she 
timidiy put oat her band. 

For one second be glanced at ber, then 
looking abead again muttered. 

“it was nothing.”’ 

“(n, but, Mr. Romer, don’t me off like 
that Why are you so unkind?” 

He caught ber hand and put it to bis 
ups 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I would dle 
for you, and you talk of unkindness.” 

Mary was not frightened at this sudden 


| melting of the rocks. She bardly felt s2r- 


prsed now that he had spoken; he seemed 
to bavé some sort of right in what be had 
dune 

What it was she could not think, 4 
yet im ibe back of her mind was the coa- 
sciousness that Oscar must never toucb 
her hand again. Bat for the present it 
was her own, and she gently withdrew it 
trom the captor. 

“Forgive me,” be repeated. ‘But bow 
could 1 endure the future if I let you 
think even for a moment that I was 8ny- 
thing bet your true servant. It is bard 
enoegh as it is For a moment 1 have 
known you; ia that month I have lived 8 
lifetime To-morrow you go away; and 
my iife enda. 

“Before you came, I existed. 
have lived, I have been with you, 
worshipped daily every line im your 
tint on your face, 
the touch of your ¢ 
zD 


Now | 
have 
ng- 


ave 
ere and oe 


tari 


every 
a) led by ros 
3 = 


as you passed me; 1 have learnt \ 
your sweetners, and have loved you ™ 
for every word you have spoken; and 


re 


to- 








ss, ss. . - ge 4 








porrow it all ende—from heaven I sball 
go down into hell. If you were to go 
away thinking me ungrateful, it would be 
» o much—more than | could bear.” 

Mery bad never heard words like these. 
Her easy, confident, gentiemenly admirer, 
whe bad come and seen and conquered 
bed made love to her, it was true, but this 
wes something diferent. The men who 
bed @anced and flirted with her in Auk- 
iand bali-rooms bad praised her beauty, 
pat for the first time she recognized the 
nitherto wactiug note of absolute devotion 
to bereelf. Her breast heaved and her 
color rose, True it was only a fisherman 
that spoke the worda, but he was at leasta 
man—no, more; she knew him a hero; and 
now be looked a god, for bis upturned 
face and flashing ¢yes seemed as if they 
would give the lie to his despairing ac- 
centa 

But a fisherman! Surely it was great 
presumption, and she ought not to allow 
bim to speak such words at all. Her 
mother would bave known how to check 
them. 

“Pray, don’t think anything more of it, 
Mr. Romer,” she said. “You are for- 
given. I assure you, I—we all think very 
highiv of you.”’ 

Her cold indifferent tone wounded him. 





“Ab,”"" be exclaimed, ‘that is right. | 
Forgive me, and in t @ same breath com- | 
| the day uever surprised him in bed. At 


mend me like a discharged servant. ! de- 
serve it.”” 

He sank back pais and drooping. 

Mary looked at bim, and all the woman 
awoke in her. A vision flitted throngh 
ner mind of hereelf as the cruel lady in 
Kaulbech’s picture, and for an instant she 
felt hereeif the object of her own scorn. 

Her poor young monk had half turned 
bie face away, and she saw now what a 
change his lifetime of four weeks had 


wrought in him. The mouth was firmer, 
the cheek was slightly lined, the whole | 
expression not that of the boyieh Rone, | 


butof the man who has tasted life, and 
known its sweetness and its bitterness. 

It wae through ilove of her that be had 
ebanged, and now she had cruelly 


The clever boy's clever sayings are 
cited for admiring visitors, and the clever 
girl is perched upon a masio-stool to play 
& sonata of Beethoven. It is doubtless, 
very wonderful, but sometimes, it is also 
very lamentabie. 

Cleverness may be dear-bought—in the 
young especially so. The pear! is a seri. 
ous matter for the oyster, ite production 
being the result of a disease. And 50, 
cleverness in the young is very often 
achieved at the cost of their physical and 
even their mental health. 

It is true many poets have been pre- 
coc:ous; though possibly most of the won- 
derful things recorded of such have been 
discovered, or greatly embellished, by 
biographers, after their fame bas veen 
estab! ished. 

Tassos chilibood was distinguished by 
signs and wonders. The peasants pointed 


bear bad left unnarmed.”” Ere six months 
had paseed over the iniant Tasso, he be 


—r 
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him asachild by his Dicgrapher is, that 


once, in the midet of a storm of thunder 
and lightning, he climred a tree, and 
when asked by bis perents why he did 
80, replied, whispering, ‘that the lightning 
was very beautifal, and he wiehed to see 
where it was coming from.” 

This story, if correct, furnishes an ii- 
lustration of the manner in which the 
young mind delights to seek informetion 
for itself in lta own way. 

Perhaps a still more coarceteristic anec- 
dote is that told of Smeston, the architect 
of the Eddystene Light bouse, who, when 
a boy In petticoats, was one day di-covered 
on the top of bis father’s house in the act 
of fixing the modei of a windmill, which 
he had constructed. 

But the great majority of the most dis- 
tinguished men—especiailif of thowe dis- 


| tinguishea for their power—have been al- 
out to strangers “the marvellous boy | 
whom the wood-pigeons covered with | 
| leaves, and the biack viper and prowling 


gan, says Manso, “not merely to move his | 
, tongue, bat to speak clearly and flu- | 
} ently.” 


W hen put to school atan early age, his 
progress in learning was extraordinary, 
his ardor and diligence being increuibie. 
He would rise and siady in the night, and 


eighteen he produce bis first epic poem; 
and be wenton writing until he became 
mad, and died in that state at the age of 
thirty-two, sfier a long and lamentable 
conEnement in a dungeon. 

Keats was a clever boy at school; he 
Was so devoted a student there, that bis 
master had frequently to force hiin into 


together undisiinguished im their boy- 
hood. 

Sir Isaac Newton, perhaps our greatest 
man, stood very tow in bie clas® at echool, 
and was a very inattentive scholar, though 
he was fond of mechanical parsuits, and of 
drawing Various patural objects. 

Nir David Breester says of him, that 
‘‘when he arrived at Trinity College, be 
brought with him a wore siender portion 
of science than fa:ia to the lot of ordinary 
scholars; but this state of his acquirements 
(continues bis biographer) was perhaps 
not unfavorabie to the development of bis 
mental powers, Unexhausted by prema- 
ture growth, and invigeraied by healthial 
repo 6, his mind was the beter fitted to 


| make those vigorous and rapid shoots 


the open eir for his health, and tnen be. 


would walk out with a book in his hand, 
Having prececiously “beat bis music oul,’’ 
be died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Kirke Whne'’s was « similar mé¢ian 
choly case Southey and Moore were 


| also clever and senpsibie children, born as 


wounded him like any commonplace so- | 


emty girl. 

Soe feit guilty, as if in obeying conven- 
tiemality she had unwittingly sinned 
against some higher law, of whose exist- 


erce she had hardly been aware. And the. 
sight of the stricken figure before her | 


prieked her to the beart. 

She leant forward and touched bis arm. 

“Mr. Romer, it is my turn to ask for 
forgiveness. It was not! that spoke, but 
another girl who knew no better. I am 
sorry now; won’t you shake hands and be 
friends?” 

He looked up, and their eyes met 

Then be took ber hand, buat something 
in the eontsct of those cool fine fingers 
toid him what ber eyes and her voice bad 
hidden; he did not release it, but drew ber 
io him, snd putting his arms about her 
he strained her to his heart, and covered 
her cheek and hair with kisses. 

Romer forgot his position as fisherman, 
forgot his duty as helmsman. 

The beat came up in the wind, and then 
drifted with the tide. 

Bat the man and the gir! cared nothiog 
where the boat drifted; they themselves 
were driting down life's goiden etream in 
the glamor of first love. 

The sails flapped idly against the mast, 
and presentiy instinct reasserted itsel’, 
anc Romer resumed bis hold on the tiller. 

it was long before either spoke. 

The wind biew acftly but steadily, the 
toatl glided smoothly along, and the lap- 
“ap of the little waves on her side was the 
only sound. 

At last she spoke. 

“This is dreadfully wrong.” 

“Ah, but it is worth wrong doing. And 
‘isalimy fault. I ought to have kept 
lence, and let you marry Meynell undis- 
turbed.”* 

“Mr. Meyneli! I can never marry bim 
© oW—never—never.”’ 

There was another long silence. Then 
be said — 

“Will you marry me, my darling? |! 
sn Utterly unworthy of you, but if you 
will you shall know what a man’s love 
te 2 

“ne looked up at him, and this time he 
Kissed her on the mouth. 

eS Se 


CLEVER AND DULL. 





¢ 


TFYUERE is a rage for cleverness in these 
lays. Ciever people are admired 


7 , 

hey ‘get on in ife, and make 

© \4:1c about them. both of which are 
*eeant ihings. Clever ci jren are petted 


*2¢ sdmired, and sometimes they are 


nace prodigies and show-ihings of, at 
wich foolish parents are delighted. 


they were with the true t: mperament of 
poeta. And, perhaps, poets generally at- 
lain theee particular powers, contingent, 
as they mainly are, upon an exceeding 
sensiliveness, almost amounting to a dis 
esse, before men distinguished in other 
departments of literature, art, or science. 

Yet many of our greatest poets have 
displayed no précocity in youth; bappily 
for them, they bave in nothing differed 
from the run of ordinary boys. Others 
have been kepi away from school on ac 
count of ili-heaith, and only acquired 


become matured and strengthened. 

Take Chatterton next, the so called “boy 
of gevius.”” Yet so tar from being a boy 
of genius, when sent to s-hool he either 
could not or wouid not learn, and he was 
returned upon bis mother’s hands as ‘‘a 
fool, of whom nothing eould be made.”’ 
His mother then tried to teach him, but 
she also faiied. Yet the boy afterwards 
learned fast enough when he began to 
educate himseif, and obtained a stimulus 
to the acquisitien of learning. 

Burns also was ty nO means a pre 
cocious youth. Hogg, the Ettrick Shnep- 
perd, speaking of bim and his brother 
Gilbert, says: 

“Burps was put to school in his seventh 
year, along with his brother Gilbert, who 
must then have only been in his fifth. 
The two boys ere both apt enough learn- 
era, Gilbert ratber the better, as well as 
the better tempered and more cheerfu! of 
the two. Kobert appears to have been a 
dour, sulky callan, his intense jealousy of 
all superiority probabiy even then keep- 
ing him unhappy and melancholy. 

“Mr. Murdock, their master, says be 
tried to teach them a little *acred music, 
but found this imprecticable, there being 
no music in either cf their souls, As for 
Robert, bis ear was eo completely dul! 
that pe could not distinguish one tune 
from another, and his voice was #0 un- 
tunable that ne could not frame a note, 
and was left behind by all the boys and 
giris in the sehooi.”’ 

Up tothe years of his manhood, Burns 
spent bis vacant hours chiefly in leaping, 
dancing, wrestling, puiting (or throwing 
the stone,) and in feats of physica! 
prowesa, by which his bodily powers were 
thoronghiy matured and developed: and 
it was not till be bed fallen many times 
h<ad over earsin iovethathe began to 
write verses 

Dryden cispiayed bo evidences of more 


than ordinary inte eence until he reached 
y ~ re DA ~ } neon ay , 
’ 390 a € “ 2" ” pia A” 
fowerea . 
“eh ) or wae & ve ‘ ~ = ar A” 
. — . ' 
much tonder of a and ‘eap frog than of 


books. The most interesting thing told o! 


which soon covered with foliage and fruit 
the genial soil to whieh M had been trane- 
ferred,."’ 

The distinguished Sir Humphrey Davy 
said of himeelf: “1 comeider it fortunate 
that ] was left so much to myself aben a 
enild, and pul upon mo particular pian of 
stucy; aod that 1 enjoyed s© much idie- 
ness at Mr. Coryten’s ebeol, I perhaps 
Owe to these circumetences the litle tal- 
ents that | bave, and their peculitar appii- 
cation, Whati am i bave made myerel!. 
| +sy this without vanity and in pure 
aimpiicity of heart.” 

And itis so in fact. Every man who 
achieves greatness Coes so, pot through 
bis acquiremenia under teacLers when « 


| boy, but through bis selfeducation atier 


he bas become « man, 

We might aiduce ao immense nu:nber 
of instances of postiively stupid boys who 
bave become distinguished and highiy 


| useful men. 
learniog after their physical system had — 


For instance, Isaac Barrow, the greni 


| divine, wagin bis boyhem? eniefly din 


tinguished by his propensity for ighting, 
in which he got mary @ bicody nore; and 
bis iatber used toeay, that if it pleased 
(iod to take from bin any of his children, 
he hoped it migot be lsaac, who was the 
least promising of them aL 

Aud that prodigy of \eerning, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, when & boy, Was bever happier 
than when “rolling large stomes stout,”’ 
caring nothing for earning or remoing of 
any #ort. But at this kind of work be be 
eame “upcouim uly Lardy ipough his 
father prociaimed bim tw be & most 
‘yrievous dunce.’ 

Tnanks to Adam Clarke's power of rojil- 
ing about the large stones, in his boynornsd, 
he was afierwarue at © re 


thougits iu his manocmi, 


Napoleon and Wellington were both | 


dull boys. Toe former * decribed by We 
Ducbess d’Atrantes, who Koew him in 


tima ely when a ¢! ast “having good 


] 
health, and in Other respects be waa ilke | 


other boys; and she adds: 
“My uncies havea thousand times as 


sured méthat Napoison, in his boyhood, | 


bad none of thal singUlarity of charactor 
attributed to bin.’ 
Parents need pot be in @ hurry lo see 


their children’s talents Gevelioped. Tretr | 


beat policy is lo watel end Walt; wall, and 


lot good exampie and quiet training do | 


their work. 

Give the chi.d a steek of piysiesl health; 
sél the boy fairly om ine rad of seif-cul 
ture, and a8 he grows «der, if there te the 
right stuffin bim, the man will sltivets 


himeelf, 
ee 


Iftnereis anything certain. } in that 
no intelligent person retain a the 
fame Views al thirty that he tbe.leved at 
twenty, Or @ii at Hits that he heid «a 
thirty. Nor are these mental variations :o 
be deplored. Emere n®ay* Winy ohn 
you keep your bead ve ‘ r + 

at y trad ' 
mlale - " . 

me y a 

en 7 os 

+ ¢ " a 

4 on 
Locusand-@yed prese + ve eve 4 
new day. 





ate ul large 


At Home and Abroad. 

Vertical penmanship, which hee long 
been required in many county clerks’ 
offices and other places where public re-- 
ords are kept, and came into vogue tn the 
fasbionavle schools in New York a couple 
of years ago, superseding the English 
style, has just been adopted by the Kea- 
sas City Board of Education as the system 
which must hereafter be taoght In the 
pabile school« 


An annral event of great importance, at 
Folkestone, England, is the cyctiste’ 
eburch parade, which has jast taken 
place. Wheelmen from far and near 
catber in » meet and ride in a body to St. 
Michael's Church. There an appropriate 
special service, lasting an hour, ie read. 
W hile the wheelmen are in church their 
bicycles are stored in a neighboring 
echoolhouse, 


It 1# possipile to go round the world and 
touch on British territory all the way, viz: 
From Eogland to Halifax, N. S, ecroes 
Canada to Vancouver, across the Pacific to 
Hong Kong, thence to Singapore, Penang, 
Mauritius, Cape Town, St. Helens, and 
England; or from Penang to Ceylon, 
Bombay, Aden, Perim, Malta, (iibraltar 
and home. There is a ‘sea connection” 
that no other nation in the world pos- 
Meese, 


In Japan the nose is the only featare 
which attracts attention. The nose deter- 
nines the beauty or ugliness of the face, 
according as it is big or amall. This is 
probably due to the fact thet differences in 
noses consiitute about the only distinction 
between one Japanese face and another. 
In Japan «lady who bas a huge prob oecia 
ist ulwaeys a yreat beauty and a reigning 
belle, 


One's surprise in the fact that no two 
person's voices are perfectiy alike ceases 
when one is informed by an authority on 
the subject that, though there are only 
nine perfect tones in the human voices, 
there are the astounding numoer of 17 52, 
115044415 different sounds. OF these, 
fourteen direct muscles produce 16 3&2 and 
thirty indirect muscles produce 173 741,- 
£23 while all in co operation produce the 
total given above. 


The phrase “As barren as Sahara” may 
ioxe all its significance if an eminent 
Frenchman’s claime shall prove to be true 
M. de Mezieres, of the Maistre and At. 
tanoux Missions, dectares that there i« « 
“rich subdterranean stratum’ a short di 
tance below the surface of the desert, and 
that “‘‘with very little trouble vegetation 
can be largely developed.” ladest, it 
would be a noteworthy achievement of 
science if this vast waste of sand should ve 
male to blooro like «a garden. 


Aceording to Chambera’ Journal, Ezypt 
Is al present the most active and argre« 
sive competitor in the onion trace. The 
trade with Egypt for onions is now #0 im 
portant that four lines of steamere are en 
gaged in the traffic, bringing consign 
ments from Alexandria to Liverpe«i, 
Hull and London. The Egyptian onion 
ita bandeome and useful vegetabie, aod 
by selecting the best strains of seed the 


juality tends, year ty year, & improve 


; So execelient 1.0 GQuallly are theese ontones 
| (bat efforts are, it is Said, being made in 
otber eountries t aia onions trem 


| 
| byyptian seed. 





The growth of the post off -¢ ousines of 
the country has been amazing At the 
lowe of the Kevolulionary War there 


were oniy #6@¥ snty AVS Dost offiees in the 


| United States. Atthe cious of the war of 
| 


| IS]Z there were JiKn) At the begioning of 


tue Civil War there were 2 6) and five 
years after 1L8 close in I570 ‘here were 
ZR4AYL, or about 10 fewer the on y 4p 
back ward duriog the tiletory of the Peost- 


| Office Departmmegt. By Is) the upward 
rise bad started again in full foree, and lie 
j}number of post-offlees in the country 
reaci.ed 42 000 There are now (4) 088) pos 
offices in the United States, and tue sum 
| Der is Colelan y tii f face! 


emer nme ae 


9g A 2 hmacemtng 
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capes ay sete 
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‘Dur Uoung Folks. 


HAKEBELL AND FERS. 





BY H. HN. 


LANG time ago the fairies who lived 
op the Heath quarreled with the 
W oodiand fairies, and the feud lasted 
many years, for the fairies of the Heath 

were restiess, wild folk, not content to live 

at peace with their neigh bors. 

The quarre! brought about many evils, 
and none patan end to them, until at last 
a ruler was given tothe Heath folk wise 
enough to send a message io King Golden- 
rod of the Woodlands, asking for his help 
in restoring happiness to Fairyland. 

Ine Woodiand tatries did not love war 
as the Heath-tolk did, so Golden-rod pond- 
ered the matter and answered that the 
Heath-folk were the aggressors, bot if the 
king would send his daugbter, Princess 
Harebell to his court in the wooda, he 
would marry her to bis son Foxglove, and 
perhaps thie union would bring sbout the 
or, at least, be could think 


, 
- 


wished-forend, 
of nothing better. 

So the king of the Heath sent his daugh 
ter. 

When she reached the 
herself at 


Wo ntiand court, 
Harebell fung the feet of Go- 
den rox, 

cannot hope,’’ she 
a stranger 
do not 


said, ‘for greater 


than from 


hope, | pray 


frou 
father; but 
that you wil 
fore my marriage,” 


merry, 
though 1 
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you love meas yousay you do, will you 
leave your Woodlands and take me away 
and live with meon the Heath? 


suffer as I bave done. 
“Ob! If you will dothia for me, | will 


| lowe you all my life, as no one ever loved 





| take you home. 


my | 


grant men year's space be- | 


King Golden rod was movetto pity, or | 


perhaps he was afraid to foree her against 
So he granted her request, and 
lvoe with King Golden-roa 


her wieh 
she went to 

aod his (jueen 
marvelled delicate 


at her 


beauty, and 


everyone 
strength, ber grace and 
was tended with the yreatest of care, 
on, she drooped 
her tleather- 
wind, for the 


Hutas the year went 
and sickened forthe air of 
land, forthe aun and the 
freedom o1 billand dale, and 
the whole of Woodland could 
relieve her. 

Giolden-rod was very sorry for her, and 
beg her father to take 
die; but (Jueen Hya- 


couptort or 


would have sent to 
her home, leat she 
cinth said 

“If sehe got eck with our part of the bar- 
gain unfalllied, the quarrel will be ten 
times worse than before.’’ 

No (iolden rod did nothing but 
the year's end. 

(ireat preparations were made for the 
marriage feast. Spiders spun silken cloths 
to lay on the gorgeous fungi which served 
as tables; the floor was carpeted with the 
soflest green velvet inoss, and the root was 
of while and Jdog- 
roses and there to 


poured out 


walt for 


leaves; honey suckles 


peeped through here 
look atthe revels, while they 


aweet scents until the air waa heavy. 


There were giowworms in sveech num- 
bers thatthe light shone from the leafy 
oower out into the night, and the dew- 


drops iaside sparkled like diam onda 
Canterbury bells 
made fairy uwusic, s> that if one listened 
very bard, one mightalmoat hesrit All 
Woodland fairies, noble and simple, 
weretiiden tothe wedding, and 
courtiers from the tleath as well 


the 


Some came borne on the pas+i 
fu gO8- 
on the 


sone dropped down from the end 
arrived 


gemer thréesd, and some 


back of a dormonse, until 


bled and awaited the coming of Princess 
Hare bell to the banqueting hall. 

eame at last in alitter of silver 
birch Dark, lined with rose petals, carried 
by six beautiful girl fairies, 

tHlarebeil was wan and pale, and all the 
fairies murmured pilifully as she stood 
before them, with hanging head. 

*Let me go before | die," she said. “1 
eannot breathe the air of your Woodlands; 
For a year | have 
pined ana sickened for my Heather!and. 
Let me wo;’ and she stretched out her 
hands iv an agony of supplication. 

But the Woodland fairies were unwill- 
lowe the peace which they hoped 
come with the wedding, so they 


Ssne 


leannot live here, 


ing to 

would 

were silent 
Then Hiarebell turned two her 


to take 


Own peo- 


pleand beeought them her back 


with theta. 


Hout they feared the wrath of her father 


and oueof them made a speech, and re 
‘ ito her ind her father's wieh, ant 
w everyone looked to her to re 
i “at ” inessa, by her rel 
i“ ve 
w tte eare { ee 

and eaid he prince 

have one more bopeo! i fe left. if 


wor@ aASSO@In- | 


before; and if your bealth should fail in 
spite of my tender care, I will come back 
with you to the Woodlands, and die, if 
need be."" 

Now, no Woodland fairy bad ever been 
known io livein tbe keen air of the up- 
lands, and Prince Foxglove answered that 
his place was in his own country, and 
amongst bis own subjecta, and he was 
weary with waiting for hia bride. 

A year ago he bad made ready to marry 
ber, and pow, with her beauty dimmed, 
ber brightness faded, be was still ready to 
marry her, and would wait no longer. 

Her last hope fied, Harebell turned her 
bead away to bide her tears. 

Among*t the crowd of fairies was a poor 
youth, Bracken fern, one of the king's 
wood cutters, 

All the year be had ioved poor Princess 


You are | 
stronger than I, and perbaps you will not | 


| ful 





| And this endstbe story of bow Brack- 
en-fern came to the Hestb. 





Tux OLD Mas asp Tas Youtrs.—Geron, 
| an old man of eighty years, was one day 


aitting before the door of bis rustic dwell- | 


ing, enjoying the bright and cheerful au- 
tumn morning. 

His eye rested pow upon the biue hills 
in the distance, from whose tops the mist 
was stealing upward, like the smoke of 
burnt-cfferings, and now apon his mirtb- 
grandchildren, who were sporting 
around him. 

A youth from the city spproached the 
old man, and entered into discourse with 
him. 

When the youth beard the number of 
his years from his own lips, he wondered 
at bis vigorous age and his ruddy counte- 











Harebell for ber beauty and kind beart, | 


and now, from his piace far in the back 
ground, be pushed forward, without heed 
ing the jeers of the reat, stood before Hare- 
bell, and said, gently— 

«Princess, if you will go witb me, | wil! 
Il ama rough, ugly fel- 
tow, bul lam strong and hardy, and can 
protect you. If i die it will not matter in 
the least: and though by marriage with a 
poor woodeattier you can scarcely hope to 
end the feud, yet you cannot hope to end 
the feud by death. And perhaps, life with 
me might be beter than death. Shall we 
gor’ 

And Harebeil looked at him with shin- 
ing eyes, put her hand into his, and they 


| walked out into tbe darkness before any- 
| one couid stop them. 


abe | 


Bracken fern gave the Princess fern- 


| seed, which, as everyovue knows, renders 


nothing tn | 


invisible; so that their 
pursuers soughi for them in vain. Then 
he took ber in his arms up, on to the 
Heath, and there they made a home. 

No sooner did Harebell feel the air of 
the Heath lifting her ringlets, than her 
eye grew clear and her limbs began to re 
gain their roandness and strength; but, as 
tne wineof life danced ever quicker in 
her veins, Kracken-fern's strength de- 
ciined, until be lay at the point of death. 
Harebeil tried many times to carry him 
beck tothe Woodlands, but her arms were 
not so strong as Bracken-fern’s had been. 
So, at last, #be senta linnet as hor mes- 
senger, an:! called all ber father’s subjects 
together. 

There was great joy among the people, 
for they had been very angry at losing 


whoever takes it 


| their beloved princess when she went to 


nodding lo the wind, | 


| ing for her sake. 


ny | 
—— | pleased, promising Harebell to bear bim 


Woodlands, and the feud between 
them and the Woodland fairies was 
fiercer than ever, because they could get 
no news of her; tor Golden rod was afraid 
to tell the truth, and had bribed those 
Heath folk who bad come to witness the 
inarriage, so that these hed given a false 
account of Harebeli's wedding with the 


the 


prince. 

Then Hareteli told her peopie the true 
tale, and showed them Bracken-fern, dy- 
And they were greaiiy 


| beck to the Woodlands, which was all she 


ig breeze, | 


asked of them. Hut first they said— 

‘Let us do what we can to cure hiu.”’ 
the (torse sheltered him from the 
cold winds, and Heathtr and Cotton-grass 
made asoft couch for him to lie on, and 
the Cup moss gathered fresh dew to we! 
his lips. 

Harebell cried day and night as she 
nursed him, ob, #o tenderly; and her tears 
fell on bis face and hands, tiil in the ena, 
he revived and grew strong again. 

And the Heath folk honored him for his 


Seo 


loveand for bis stout heart, and made going over toan adi ¢ drinking f 
i aceu oun- 


| tain, ne made bis abiation. 


peace with their neighbors the Woodtand 
fairies for his sake, and for the sake of 
their princess, who loved him so dearly. 
So Harebeli’s marriage brought pesce after 
all. 

As for Foxglove, he was so filled with 
spite and fury at the loss of his bride, that 


| the very plant whose name he bore turned 


bitter, and its juices are rank poison to 
this very day. 
W hen Princess Harebell’s father heard 


ef her return and of the ending of the 
fead, be sent for her to come back to his 
court; bat Harebell would not, and stayed 
a ng ver good friends the Gorse, the 

* ar the Cotton-grass; while 

ack grew strongand weil, and 

kK care farebe so that they lived 
together all their days in such happine«s 
as is given to few. 


nance. Whereupon be asked the old man, 
whence it came that he enjoyed such 
strength and cheerfalnessin the late au- 
tumn of life. 

Geron answeret:—“My son, these, like 
every other good thing, sre gifts which 
come to us from above, the merit of which 
we cannot claim to ourselves, and still we 
can do something bere below to enable us 
to obtain them.” 

Having uttered these words, the old 


| man arose, and led the stranger into his 


| orchard, and shoeed him the tsil 





and 
noble trees covered with delicious fruit, 
the sight of which giaddened the heart. 

Then the old man spoke:—“Canst thou 
wonder that I now enjoy the fruit of these 
trees ? See, my son, 1 planted them in 
my youth; thou bast the secret of my 
happy and fruitfal oid age.”’ 

The youth cast a look fullof meaniag 
upon the old man, for be understood his 
words, and treasured them up in bis 


heart. 
I 


On THE Couwox.—Oa a cold night a 
man wast hastening across the common 
with his overeoat buttoned ap to his neck, 
He was rather anxious to know what 
time it was, but be was too lazy to unbut- 
ton his coat in order to get at his watch. 

Just then he saw aman of well dressed 
appearance coming im the distance, and 
remarked to himself, ‘“#o to! I will e’en 
ask you gentie stranger what time it is, 
and he will unbettoes bis coat, pull out bis 
watch, and eke inform meof the hour of 
the night.”’ 

He perceived that the stranger was bat- 
toned up justas be wae When he came 
up, the man who wanted to know the 
time touched his bat politely, and said, 
‘Sir, do you know what time it is ?’’ 

The stranger peased, removed his right 
glove, unbuttoned bie overcoat from top 
to bottom, unbutioned bie undercoat, and 
finally pulled out bie watch, while the 
cold wind beat against hie unprotected 
chest. 

Holding upthe wateb so that the light 
would shine on it he scrutinized it an in 
stant, and said, “Yes'” And then he 
passed on without another word. 

— a 

iin Migut Keer ir.—The late Profeasor 
Biackie used to relate with great gusto the 
following siory. A* every one knows, 
the genial old professor used to be a 
picturesque and striking figure in the 
streets of Edinburgh. 

A wiry-framed oid patriarch, with strik- 
ingly bandsome features and iong hair 
that fell in ringlets about his shoulders, 
no oné, once having ssem him, could for- 
get him. 

Passing one day siong one o! the princi- 
pal Edinburgh streeta, he was accosted by 


| a very dirty little boy with, “Shine your 


boots, sir 7” 

Tne urchin wae very importunate; and 
the professor, being impressed by the ex- 
treme filthiness of the boy's face, re 
marked, “I don’t want s shine, my liad; 
but, if you'll go and wash your face, !'il 
give you a sixpence.”’ 

“A’ riebt, sir!" was thelad’s reply; and, 


“Well, my lad.” said the professor, 
when he returned, “you've earned your 
money, bere it m’" 

“I dinna want it, said chsp,”’ returned 
the urchin, with a lordly air; ‘-yecan keep 
itand git yer hair cat” 





A CcRious Roowerer.—California’s iatest 
curiosity Is s rooster with two sets of legs, 
one on his beck. When he is weary of 
standing im bis natural position, it is 
gravely asserted, be turns s somersault, 
and walks off upeite down; and when he 
takes a drink he immediately turns over, 
80 a to ewallow more easily. Hat it ie in 
a free igh: that he shows to the greatest 


advantage: for he ws « terrible opponent, 
and when thus diverting himself iooks 
like a rev Ying wheel, turning somer- 
sauites incessantiy, anc Kicking in every 
direction. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 





THE WORLD'S HAPPESINGs. 





Milk is always sold by weight io 
Arabia. 

Java is the Malay word for “land of 
nutmegs.” 

Hayti’s best products are logwood 
mahogany and coffee. : 

The term “hand,” used in measuring 
horses, means four inches. 

A prisoner'in New York got eleven 
years in prison the other day for stealing ¢2. 
@As many as 4,061 mascies have been 
counted in the body of « moth. 

The coral flowers, so called, are ani- 
mals. A coral reef resembles « bed of anem- 
ones. 


A 
ently 
York. 

The wars of the last seventy years 
have cost Kuseta $1,775,000 and the lives of 
664.000 men. 


The smallest bird is an Indiao hum- 
ming bird. It te little larger than the com- 
mon house fly. 


It is stated that meariy 1,600.0") 
pounds of fur for hatters” parposs are pro- 
duced in the United States. 


In Wales -it is beliewed that if an, 
one kills a wren he wt! fall down and break a 
bone before the end of the year. 


Or 1,000 men who marry, 332 many 
younger women, 579 marry women of the 
sane age, and 08 marry older somen. 


There were 25,114 persons charged 
with crime before the grand jartes of this 
State during 19%. ¢)f these 4417 were con- 
victed. 

Free schools were established in Kome 
and elsewhere by The torius, In the year 42. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, and poetry 
were taught. 

There are 200,000,000 acres of forest 
in Venezuela in which grow all the vartetics 
of ebony, as well a® rosewout, satinwood, and 
mahogany. 

The oleander bas a deadly poiscn in 
its leaves and flowers, and should not be 
where young children are. It ts too danger- 
ous, bc antiful though it ts 

The most densely settled State is 
Khode Island, and the second Massachusetts. 
The former has 31445 Inhabitants to the 
square mile, and the Latter 2746. 

Me. Smyser, of Summerville, Ga, al- 
though nearly 97 yeare old, te «sili « crack 
shot. Ata recent practice shams be put seven 
bullets out of ten into a target at sixty feet. 


The Buddbist idea of bell is 2 place 
of eight divisions. Im the fret and easiest 
the stnner walks for endless ages barefooted 
over 4 landscape of redhot needles, points up. 

A Chicago fireman spends all bis spare 
time in making bicycles, and it ts said that 
his brother Gremen and all bis aeqguaintances 
among the police foree act as agents for 
him. 

Camel’s flesh is the latest addition to 
the Parisian bill of fare. The meat ts said to 
taste like beef, though white like veal. The 
hump is considered a great delicacy by the 
Arabs. 


Several kinds of birds are known 
follow cows, horses, and other stock, about 
the pasture, for the parpexe of feeding om the 
insects disturbed by the feet of there ant 
nals. 

Some veterans of the civil war have 
entered suit against the «ity of Hartford on 
the ground that the town promised them +t” 
bounty in 1562 which has never been pad 
them. 


Were it not for the multitude of storks 


mortgage for $2440)(00) was re. 
placed on a single butiding in New 


that throng to Egypt every winter there 
would be no living Im the country, for after 
meant in 


every inundation frogs appear in 
credible numbers. 


The camel is the only anima! that 
cannot swim. it {s an extracrdinary fst. 
that the moment {ft loses ite footing i" * 
stream it turns over, and can make no efort 
to prevent itself from betng drowned. 

The Chicago Poet Office is being de- 
molished. It was buflt in lew, at « cost «f 
$1,125,000. Last winter it was found tw bave 
settled so much that it was declared unsafe, 
and in May it was sold as old baliding ms 
terial for $15,519. 


Fishes that live in deep water, where 
much light does not penetrate, are most’) 
dull in color, while these that inhabit +be'- 
low waters are generally of the brighte+t 
huea, due, it is said, to the light which reaches 
them through the water. 


Twenty-five bachelors of Jefferson 
county sent a committee to Gallien, Berrien 
county, Mich., whence a report bad been sent 
out that there were tn the village twenty-o"r 
handsome widows, and the reeult of the ¥'- t 
was five weddings forthwith «nd an * 
nouncement that more would tollow 


There are dogs standing over three 


feet high at the s#h« emeu! 
seven feet from the now the tip « . 
and weighing so mu — 2 

e other end of the scale the ba 


lap dog is under seven tne« 
nose to talil-tip, and wetgh= on! 











BY T. B. «. 





Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
perchance, upon some bleak and stormy 
sbore, 
Oh, doubting heart, 
Far over the purple seas 
They wait in sanny ease, 
The balmy south rn breeze 
To bring them to thetr northern bomes once 
more. 


W by must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
Oh, doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
W bile winter winds shail blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you yet again. 


—_— 


THE LAND OF DATES. 








Most people nowadays know the 
dates of Tafilet, but few people know 
much of the country from whence they 
come, for of the many travelers who 
have told us something of the land of 
the Moors, only one or two have pene- 
trated beyond the Atlas Mountains. 
Marakesh, the southern capital of Mo- 
rocco, and sometimes called Morocco 
City, lies almost in the shadow of the 
Atlas Mountains, whose snow-capped 
peaks, rising to a height of thirteen 
and fourteen thousand feet, form a won- 
derful background to a picture com- 
posed otherwise of tropical vegetation 
an’ Moorish minarets. 

Marakesh is almost hidden in a forest 
of palms, and looks wonderfully pic- 
tureeque from the outside, but inter- 
vally it is in a fearful state of dilapida- 
tion and squalor. The streets are nar- 
row, though wider than those of Fez, 
aud the houses are for the most part 
small one story buildings with the usual 
inner Open court. They are built of 
mud, brick, and concrete, and there are 
only two stone buildivgs in the place. 
The bazaars, however, are large aud 
well supplied, where ail manver of 
goods are on sale, from Manchester 
cottons to Moorish daggers and brass- 
work, 

Briefly, it presents a maze of yellow 
streets leading here between the crum- 
bling walls of tottering bouses; there, 
through narrow, dimly lit bazaars with 
their tiny boxlike shops; and here, 
again, amongst the high, white walls of 
the residences of the richer class. Then 
out into great open dusty spaces, sur- 
rounded by balf-ruined mosques with 
uled minarets, and gardens, above the 
walls of which appear the tops of 
palms, olive, and orange trees, and the 
straight stems of glowiug cypresses. 

Then, perhaps, oue turns a corner 
and comes face to face with a drinking- 
fountain of exquisite tilework sand 
carved wood, to stumble, as ove gazes 
at it, intoa manure heap or a hole in 
the road, broken in the roof of some 
ajueduct, And beyond, the wonderful 
range Of white snow-peaks, the silent 
tuajesty of the At'as Mountains. 

efore the ascent of these moutaius 
began, however, there was a wide and 
dreary plain to be traversed, the svil of 
which had been tarned into light yellow 
by the heat of the summer. This 
passed, the work of climbing becomes 
arduous, and by-and-by one passes from 
great heat into extreme cold. At times 
the track goes along the tace of a preci- 
pice, apou through deep rocky deliles, 
and again «cross rushing streanis. 
There is no game to speak of among 
these mountains, and often no vegeta- 
lion, beyond the northern slopes which 
are exposed to the wipter rainfalls. 


luod becomes scarce, and travelers sub- 
‘ist for daye on green tea, boiled 
Lurnips, and dry figs, with occasionally 
a handful of walnute—eurely poor fare 

r such a toilseome journey. 

Tafilet is so called after a district in 
Arabia with a somewhat similar vam 

consists of a long strip of irrigated 
land which extends for many wiles 
aluby the paralici beds of the rivers 





42 and Gheris, which flow out of the | 


Atlas Mountains. It 
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ably four hundred and fifty square miles 
of land under dense palm cultivation, 
and is divided into seven districts or 
provinces. So large an extent of coun- 
try could only be cultivated by means of 
irrigation, and the system is most ex- 
tensive. 

Nature favors the oasis in this way, 
that the gradual slope of the valley al- 
lows the water to be drawn away from 
the river without the employment of 
artificial means for raising it being nec- 
essary. The canals and conduits are so 
numerous that they are met with every 
fif_y yards or so. Some of them are 
very large, with a channel twenty to 
thirty feet wide, and a depth of four or 
five fect of swift-flowing water even in 
the summer time. The channels of the 
larger canals are bricked and bridged 
wherever a road crosses the waterway. 
Most of the water-courses are raised py 
embankments above the level of the sur- 
rounding ground, so that by cuttivg 
away a portion of the bank, the stream 
cap be turned on to the level of the soil, 
and the whole area quickly irrigated. 
Between the canals the cultivated plots 
are usually in square beds of ten to 
twenty yards square, divided from ove 
another by low banks of earth, so that 
one portion can be flooded, when needed, 
without wasting water on other portions 
that may not need it. Sometimes small 
channels are cut along the top of these 
banks, 8o that minor streams can be 
carried in every direction and turned on 
when wanted. 

All the oasis is under the date-paim, 
except in one district, and whatever 
other minor crops are cultivated are 
grown under the palm-trees. So extra- 
ordinarily thick are the palm groves, 
that rarely in Talilet can a view be ob- 
tained to a greater distance than one 
hundred yards in any direction, beyond 
which the horizon will be bounded by a 
forest of straight stems. 

The line between the desert and the 
irrigated oasis is 80 clearly defined that 
ope may, on the outer portions, step out 
of a green field of palm-trees into ruft 
yellow sand ove: the ankles, Sv valu- 
able is the land that the roads and 
tracks through the oasis are made as 
narrow a8 possible, and they twist 
and turn in an extraordinary manner 
amonyst the fields and gardens. Here 
and there large open spaces are left for 


the purpose of drying the dates, and for | 


the holding of local markets, or evke. 
The villages are either square or obloug, 
aod are surrounded by concrete wails of 
great thickness, protected at intervals 
by towers, and sometimes also by a 
deep ditch. The inhabitants are both 
Arabs and Berbers, with a con-iderable 
number of Jews, and poverty seems to 


the people of Tafilet are never almo- 





lutely wanting for food, few of therm | 


taste flesh meat oftener thau two or 


three times a year, 
— oO  -— 


| brains of told. 


Love suflers, but it never forrakes, 

He who cau suppress @ toment’s 
ager inay prevent days of sorrow 

The yoke a man creates for himeeli 
by wrong-dotng will breed hate in the kind 
liest nature. 


A set of mortals has risen who believe | 


that truth is nota printed speculation but a | 


practical fact. 

A good word isan easy obligation, but 
to speak ill requires only our silence, which 
costs us nothing. 

Y outh is to all the wlad season of life, 
but often only by whatit hopes, not by what 


Alter leaving the area of vegelation, | 1t attatus or escapes. 


Only in a world of 
unity possible, and there, in the long run, it 


Blucere meu is 


i4 as goo” #4 Certall 


1 wou'd much rather that posterity 


a a 
“ 
7 + al “ 
Never seek lo De intrusled Wilh y 
friend s secret, for, no u 
you tiny keep it, you will be Ilabie I s thou 
sand contingencies to the usl 


comprises prob- | vetrayed it. 


! . ‘ 
dash please, madam! 


: Femininities. 





| 

aaa’ 

} 

No man is as good at home as bis | 
picture looks in his neighbor's album. 


You never find a man who owns | 


a diamond searfpin wearing long whisk 
ores 


too old, 


“Ocean steamships are like promis- 
sory notes,” said Hicks. “You don't begin to 
worry about ‘em until they're three days 
overdus " 


Destitute Englisiimen abroad can de- 
mand to be sent home. They apply to thetr 
consul, who gives nottoe accordingly to cap. 
talons of ships about to wall. 


Ella: | wonder if he thought I was a 
goose for refusing him? Marjorie: Probably 
that's what he meant. He sald you were no 
chicken, after all.” 


febig sister: Dick, I think it is time 
Iittie folks were in bed, Litthe Dick, on Mr, 
Nicefellow'’s knee; Ob! it's all right. Mamma 
sald i should stay bere until she came down 
stairs. 


Prot. Ilebra, of Vienna, asserts that 
the sun does not produce freckles. They 
never appear, he says, in children under the 
age of eix or eight years, whether exposed to 
the sun or not, 


Mrs, bryan is an expert swimmer and 
gave an tnformal exhibition of her acquatic 
skiliinthe pool at the Lincoln, Neb., sant 
tarfum the other day. ler husband depends 
on the foating vote. 


Bates: Fact is, old boy, nobody can 
acquire # thorough command of Bigiteh 
without a knowledge of Latin. Cates: I 
thought so, too, but [| know better now. Mra. 
Gates never studied Latin. 


He: How charming you look, dear, 
fu that dress! It becomes you admirntly 
bbe: Ob, you! That's a very old story. When 
the season is Clint wing, you always di-caover 
how chariniog Lam in my old clothes! 


“Talk about your bicycle  facer. 
iardup bas ttto perfection.” “Ls tt covered 
with birsters from scorching?’ “No: he had 
the face tousk me to loan bit my wachine te 
take my best girl out riding.” 


Kihel: L suppose I have to wear this 
vell; its the only one | have, [t's so thick 
oue can hardly see my face through it. Edich 
Oh, wear it by all means! Everybody says 
you nvever had on anything balf so becom 
ing 


Husband, vitup ratively: I wasa tool 
when IT married you, Mary, Wife, quietly 
Yes, Tom, lL know you were, But what could 
1 do? You seemed my only chance, and J 
thought you might timprove a little with 
thine. 





Sir Benjamin Richardson, the distin- | 


guished English physician and 
writer, suys that seven out of every ten 
sound aod reasonable people Ought to live to 


teen 110 Youre old, and would do sott they “took | 


care of themselves.” 


(Qlueen Wilhelmina of Holland has a | 


miniature farm, the produce of whieh 


gives tothe poor and to the hospita Iles 
swiss Chalet is stocked with the accumulated |” 


toys of twelve years or more, nnd here «he 
has learned to “keep house” in the mont wy, 
proved Dutch style, 


“Do you mean to tell,’’ said the soul- 


ful young woman, “that you have never yet 


fret the Wotwnh WhiGsee presence and touch 


characterize most of them; for although | 


thrilled your whole being tn an utterly 


dercribable Inanner? “Only Once,” ead the 
weary young man “It was when I wae ts 


the bands of a» woman dentist.” 


A hale and hesrty centenarian 1 
Captain Jonathan Norton, of Fast Lee, Mas 
who celebrated last week the hundredth «a 
niversary Of bis birthday by writhing a peers 
He hase dived most of hile life within w radi 


of ten miles of the village where he Was born, 
and has been In turn a fariner, a weaves 
luguiber dealer, a match manufacturer aud a 
soldier. 


Hiusband and wife have been haviny a 
little tif Finally the good man enyulp he 
bead tn hls hat and makes for the deor, 
deadly determination visible tn every out 
flying tallof his coat. “When'll you be tart 
my dear?’ 
wedded Iife 


bazards the meek purtuer of | 
“Whenever 1 dash blank blauk 

“Po try and met te 

auy iater than that, if you can help tt, 

meek reply. 


A lady grievously tormented with a 


corm on one Of her toes wus advised by 
friend to anoint it with phosphor whi ' 
4 weak moment she did, but forgot to tei hey 
houseband before retiring at mint It 
very hot night, and she put her foot « 
the clothes for coolners It 
twelve when the husband Woke ‘ iw 
startied to see somet ~ eparkle BY 
of the bed He 
t 
for if ‘ 
sod “aValarc ] ‘ 
ovel When at laat & rele 1 
t Valu ¢, he he 1 ~ 
Ale struck the phos phorat lin 
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FAasculinities. 


Of all pests the man who bas nothing 
to tell, and tells it in a whisper, t« the worst. 


Jaglets: Who invented work, Bill ¥ 


| Raglete: I don’ know; but he ought to have 
| stayed and finiehed it, 


lyob: I don’t think | care for the New 
Woman. Tom: Why not? Bob: She's usually | 


Lots of men who say they never 
argue on the etreet, take half an hour of 
your time to convince you of it, 


Blobbs: That girl of yours wears 
false hair, stons teeth and « ginss eye. Sloble 
With all her false I love her still. 


“Is Taddles going to marry the young 
lady he te with tonight?’ “No He's «till de 
voted to his Oratliove.” “Who's that.” “Him 
awit" 

Mistress : You want six weeks’ warn- 
ing? Why, one month ta all that t« usual 
servant (h, but you have such a quantity of 
china, munut 


eeue 


junkio'’s wile is a mighty smart wo- 
man “Remarkably tuteiligent.” “Intell 
gent? Why, that ain'tany word for tt! That 
Woman knows ase tecehas BDunkins thinks he 
knows.” 

Strange bed-warmers are used by the 
women of Chili In cold weather, when tn 
lewd, they keep their feet warm by plactny 
them on «a dow. 


“So you are mad at your husband, 
Are you golug bometo your mother?” “Ne 
I shant do anything to please lim ayain aa 
long aa l line,’ 

“Driok has caused 


jar man 


your downufal!, 
“Yes, tadam. I had an tron 
conmatitution and nerves of steel, The water 
has rusted ‘em both." 


“Veduncle is the ltenderest-hearted 
mao | ever eaw “Veet! “2 found bin tn 
the Art loastitute thls morning sheddiny tears 


overan Lyyptian mummy.” 

Mrs. banka: Is there anyone, dear, 
you would like to have me tmarry when you 
tte’ Mer. Kanke No, darling: Lhold no bitte: 
“wroudge againetany man living 


We wish a man could preserve joy io 
tans, Hike tomatoes, and use It when «cares 
When « toan does fod joy, he usually Nudes 


more than he (an use wll at once 


Mies Ella Hepworth Dixon saya that 
clyarette ammoking t* yvreatly on the loerenmne 
amons “well bred” womentn Kaoglang, whteh 


leone to wonder as to what wood breeding 


lors 


ie ater 


Several cities of ancient Greece levied 
stax OF bachelors over”) yenre old, to cou 
pel them to tarry Vie tax was so larwe that 
twatrinmany wae cle 


“Mr. Van Arodt is a remarkable 
man Actually, the enn't dance!" “Nothing 


Lote of fellows cunt 
dunce “You, but Mr. Van Arndt krucwes bye 


typo by Cotparteon 


retiutkatie atrout that 


it. and never even tries.” 

[i @ Canve “Now that we are en 
J semlly think you milvht wive mou 

kt«- "Nore 1 imuetn't; but ae mk biagpepry 

they tht atrikes ber, “mamma told me that tf 

f wentoutin the canoes, | otiuet wit perfectly 


julet, and not move until you toid me I 


Ju the mao of averaye wlature the 


ef tof the thody te ten thines tlie eruth of 
tive acer the face from the « in tee the bat 
x lony ant his the arm te four Chines thy 
‘ theft the wole of the fot te cre 
ath the ' f the lnwly PM Litanerm thre 
thleku ef. lim 1 otis thie thileke t place 
‘ t ti aol ti brandy 
cay | 
Lowe “a What did you tel pepe 
t 
how ! ‘| tat f i ny 
r a t 
t 
hie ; I to paw ny 
” t 


Viain meu ay, even uwly little fe) 


“e ve pet With, tolerable success wre r 
tise fal Wilkes challenge to Lord Tow 
endia ww K iw Pevtar cndniikys te on 
fet tw Im thie Kites, ane 
lan ‘ fi tive filemt’ yet, give me toe f 
ars i tart, aod | will ent tive Int 
avalinet yo with ny Wotan yo Pit ptrmer Leo 
‘ o ye wi ‘ it utte 
i fy Mise ateu i 
‘ st fomy 45 il 
, t tim i olidts t 
t y f ‘ if v 
t tt ar ks ; 
t / ca t 
t te “we | “ 
; a n j t 
Au Bbogiish journa RaYO y 
stt ‘ } I> 
- at t r 





~ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Tafleta gowns are charmingiy trimmed 
with gauze and embroidered tulle, aud 
among favorite white costumes white 
silk, covered with white tulle and having 
peste buckles and buttonur. 

Torchon lace is agein eeen ad eflords « 
change from valenciennes «* « trimming 
for eoru linen gowns 2604 boetices Capes 
of linen very furteiowed 
adorned with bows are « feature of 
nenson. 

Changeebio taflets com pores some very 
charming gowns, as Mowered ilke. 
Avother atyle is baving « decided success 
This in « teffeta with wide stripes of color, 
separated by « failied baud in wills, cov- 
ered with « etal! 
on this idea are numerous 





and 
the 


muck 


da 


design The variation: 


It je maid that many eleyant costumes for 


fall and winter will be eompewed of wool 
goods. These gowns, olien of cloth, wil 
be very light colored by preference, aod 
will be enriched with embroidery, lancy 
gsiloons, beavy gulpure, ee ru lace and fine 
buttons, The eoliar, reverse and belt will 
be of darker plain or faucy ve.vet, usually 


of « contrasting color— green on palegray, 
French or peacock blue ov white, maroon 
on light beige, bieck, Vielet or pansy on 


mastic and ecru shades. 
to 


tow 


The fashion of white comtume= in 


prolonged into cool weather, muslin, 
pique and foulard being repisced by heavy 
jer fabrics, such aa mobair, rough wools 


and cloth 

It is proposed to vary autumn skirts by 
straps, buttoned Maps and appiications of 
embroidery and lace associatei with vel 
vet. 

A protty gown isin pale lilac crepe d 
chine. The akirt ia fu! 
application of richelieu em ter 


aod basa pointed 


idery at the 


top, a narrow gallogn boritering the ox 
treme foot of the wkirt. The Lodice has 
lengthwise applications of cimbroidery, 


the xuimpe of plain crepe de chine being 

“fall, The edge of the guinpe ™ covered 
with gold The sleeves 
have three frilin atthe top and a« ruifie of 
white gauze the wriets The neck 
ruche ia also of while gauze 


paere menteric 


In Paris this season for robes of foulard, 


of canvas, etc., even for rotes of baliste 

on condition that they are not light— is 
worn only the bieck tefleta ekirt, inden 
and overiaden with Nounces Hecace 
they are froufroutant, ligt: aod the ticwt 
practicable, theese ekirle beve received 


Kreal fave: 
This vogue does nolexzciude tle fantasies 


of color, which also enter into the ward 


robe of an ele,ant woman, nor the tresh, 
Giegant and comfertat ie ekhirts of nain 
nook and of embroidered mousseiine. 


One's trousseau contains « nuuber of there 
many different styles, There are the ones 
for the 


for Visiting gowns and tor eveuving gowns. 


house, for morning pro cenades, 
wate the 


of 


When they are the most elatx 


material is finer and the pimber 


founces and yagdea of lace are multiplied, 
which made the garoiture for them fie 
plainest have a wide founce bordered 
With two rows of lace, aod are #ivay* ao 
oom patbied by the barrow open-work em- 
broideries, which are« charming ceoora 
tion. NSomeare garnishe!t with besutiful 
Valenciennes pr! marened ver Larrower 
Nounces, greduated by a row of edging, 
andall ¢qualiy bordered wil salencien- 
nes, They ere ries mond light, end of « 
rare Gepaocy. 

This sesson's costumes are c#tene.lls 


siiople, The popularity of wate, the gen 
ance of Valence 'enbes lace, which 


te egelet to the 


eral neoce } 


bas forimany years teen 


domain of baby clothes the trlinining 
parekeor.. 
and sccese ries and (he inuinensee vogue of 
*i ke 
eflext «ff 


Teis Cless, 


a? 
noe for all sorte of cusituses 
have con- 
refined 


Never- 


lawhbhs thitas 
tributed 
Bituspilclty 


the!lewe the biile ani 


mus ioe ana 


fo the yeuera 


and ley 


et ; 


Ut to Jost e* much as 


over, for there sare elk linings a0 band 
work to be counted tn, and «#« laeehiousbie 
mMusiin frock, Mle @iatwretie as it imay 
Soein to Lhe Igboreot eye, Comle ee nuh as 
amore preteniious one. Phere are cases 
where a carelul ©£aiDiNelion shows some 
foundation tor a isarge charge, the Lest of 
holiugsaud *orknanebip being 6tu ployed, 
bul when one rees a guewn of printed 
Neila nse iaceoy ~ a ’ eu 
Calor " t a +s 
net : iwtise | thie 
- 7. 
~ v 
“ ’ “ . al sae) 
¥ » are £ Zz 
y par le ena "y r, DU. wae 
iheie ©Ver & Lime when «2 #OoWman did 


bot 
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pave thewe things as fine and delicate a* 
ber circumstances would allow? The con- 
sclousness that one's less conspicuous ap- 
purtenances are on a per with of above 
one’s gown and hat give a feeling of com- 
fort and eatiefection that no mere outside 
finery can impart. 

Ove gown haa a +kirt composed of two 
deep floances of msise embroidered tuiie, 
over which are paneis of siik with « 
printed warp design. This skirt is made 
over @ piain skirt of meize silk. The 
bodice of gathered ewbroidered tulle har 
a piain silk lining and is adorned with 
lengthwise bands of printed silk. The 
close sleeves are of elbow length and are 
adorned on the outside by three rulfes of 
embroidered tulle. The belt, collar aod 
straps are of black velvet. 

A smart gown i* ‘ip bieck apd white 
checked beige, trimmed with braid. The 
full mkirt, falling wany fclds to the 
foot, is finished without adornment, being 
lined througboul with cambric to 
faced ten inches at the foot with hair 

The sides and back of this skirt are 


aatich, 
and 

loth 
cutall in one width, the bodice making a 
very stylieb redingote, which i¢ bordered 
vy the braid, 


The bodice portion ta tLe Bygure per 
fectiy and turns back at the front in ioug 
r6vers bordered with wraid, reveaiing a 


jaunly double breasted veetof white pique 
mother-of-pearl 
obiong tabs of the 
MIE Ric row 
the 


with buttons 


On the hips are 


fastened 
beige 

The 
ieg of muttup 


edged with @ of braid. 


sleeve is cut in new 


shape, Which is very much sinalier than 
worn the It 
stuoply adorned with one row of the braid, 


loose during sulbter. is 


A While linen cChemisetle and UDieck satin 


tle «are with thin ic 


tolietle 


work a 
The hat shown ia of roug) 
hign erown 
with # twist of white satin ribbon, fiaished 


bieck straw, 


with » tnoderately encireied 


ihe left «ide with 


a! loops of the ribbon, 
through which are turust four tiaex quill 
feathers 
Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF BUBJEC Ts 
Cold. Water Cako — Oue anda bat cup- 
fule of super, « quarter of mcup of vaulter, 


of fle 
LwWwo leasproonte 


two and # hail coupes fr, (Wo ege+, OnE 


cup of water, * «of 


powder. Fisvor with lemon or vaniila. 


hening- 


Russian Totty. —Ooe and « bal! 
cream, quarter loaspoontul cream of 
tar, pound one 
Vanilla. Putailin «a oright saucepao, ood 
boll tila little dropped in cold 


Pour out “a A6)i 


te aul 
ter 
oue Alig, leaspooniul 

aaer be 


comes hard, on tepullerent 


slab Or dish, and tuark tu wp iares. 
Syrup of Mulberry Crust the terrtes 
the ju 


pounds otf 


and prose oul 6, and toone pint 


two white sugar, Furret 


heat the 
allow it Locoo!l, 


add 


point, 


Nextadd the 


juice to the boiling then 


aud filter it. 


sugartothe liquid, and dissolve if wit: 
genutieo heat. When cold add five ounces 
of brandy, mix, and be ttle. 


Nul-Cake 
half acupeof butter together. 
to froth, one cup of sweet 


Mix (Wo cups of sugar acd 
eggs beaten a“ 
milk, 
three cups of flour 
nuts, not chopped 

and beat until It begins 


two cups of bickory 
Add the besten whites 
to thicken. Pour 


| bour 


iT Parisian | 








——— 





to about three times the original quantity. 
Drain it on abair sieve, retarn to the 
vessel, sweeten with eight ounces of 
powdered sugar anda little vanilla ex- 
tract Mix carefully and keep on ice until 
wanted. - 

Apple Fritters in Surprise.—Take eight 
small, irm apples, with the stems on. Cut 
out the stems, with an inch wide piece of 
apple adbering; scoop out the core with a 
vegetable scoop or the round point of a 


koife; pare the apples and put them to | 


steep with « glass of brandy for an hour. 


Fill partly with marmalade; dip the apple | 


siice, with the stem on, in a well-beaten 
xx kneaded with flour; to close the sper- 
ture igimoeree the entire apple in a floor 
better, and fry slowly and to a nice color 
in plenty of clear, hot fat. Drain on a 
cloth, roil in powdered sugar and serve on 
a foided napkin. 

Need Cake.—Tbree quarters of a pound 
of four, a quarter of a pound of mixed 
peel, baifa pound of butter, a quarter of « 
pound of sultana raisins, half a pound of 
Hone sugar, one teaspoonfrvi of essences of 


lemon, four pounds of eggs, half a tea 
spoonful of baking powder, Put the but 
ter and sugarina basin, and beat it till 


perfectly white with a spoon, beat up the 


exes for ten minutes till very light, and 
stir them in, mixing them tborougbly; 
aid the flour gradually, beating con- 


stantiy; bave the fruit carefully prepared, 
and add it; saiso the baking powder and 


are the result of improper foot dressing, 
the shape or material being in fauit. 
Ordipary leather is fit only for warm 
weather and low shoes, as it lacks both 
porosity and csepacity for absorption— 
being im thie respect too much like 
rubber. No foct can remain eitber com. 
fortabie or bealthy if kept in a perpetuai 
bath of its own emanations and excre. 
tions. Leather, especially that of the mure 
porous varieties, may be tolerated for the 
outside, but for cold weatber it should 
always be lined with woollen cloth, or 
better, with wool feit. In fact, for all cold 
climates, a d for winter wear in al! cii- 
mates where there is any wipter, a footgear 


_made from ail-wool feit spproaches the 


1aeéal. 

According to modern notions, any iil. 
ness ix one partof the body may be oc 
cas.oned by some irritating cause far re. 
moved from the seat of trouble. Just 
how this is cannot always be clearly ex- 
plained, but tbat such connection does 
sometimes exist is beyond dispute. In 
the matter under discussion, if the nerves 
of the whole body are irritated by a tight 
shoe, or the extreme coldness of the ex- 
trewities makes extra demand upon the 
biood supply, there is neither nerve force 
nor blood enough ijeft for other functions, 

These four rules for dress, laid down by 
some one who ciaims to know about it, 
may not satisfy every woman, but the re- 


' sult «of following them would be better 


favoring; bDulter a baking lin and cover it | 


with paper, putting several toids in the 
bottom: when the cake mixture is thor- 


oughly beaten up, pour it in and bake one | 


tiil the cake is ready. 
nay be substituted for the trait. 


Caraway 


Tinving Frait.— Use large mouthed glass | 


jars, with porcelain-iined or giass tops, 
Heat the jars thoroughly betore filling 
tuem, keeping them warm by putting 
thew iv «4 pan Of warui water on the back 
of the rapge. Fill quickly, using a broad- 


| muoutLed funnel aud « small wilk-dipper; 
, and, when filied to overflowing, pass the 
| pandle of # silver spoovu around the in- 


Add four | 


two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 


| «dlewired, 


into well wet moulds and add berry juice, | 


Visce the bowl in & pan of ice water, aod 


besal witb eggs beaten Ove minutes. Flavor 
with vanilla. 

dczea 
akine; 


Choose « 
with thick 
for filleeu 


Preserved Lemons - 
itmons 


il them 


finall, firesh 


warh thems, tx 


minutes | 


in bolling water and then throw thew into | 


cold water to cool, When quite cool wipe 


them on adry cloth, Mesnutimne, make a 
syrup by bolliing # quart of water with 
three and # haif pounds of white sugar, 


and skiuiwuiog it clear. As soon as it i« 


clear put in toe lemons and beil them for | 


five minutes, let them cool in the syrup, 
then boi! them again for five minutes and 
cool them again. Repeat this process un- 
til the lemons look clear, and sre weil! 
penetrated by the syrup; they will require 
to be boiled five or six times. Keep them 
in air-tight jars covered with the syrup. 
Orange F cittera.— Pee! the oranges, part 
in Quarters, remo+e the seeds, and boil for 


OHve wmiivutee la thick syrup, drain weil in 


a sieve, liomerse in a light four batter and 
ry em quickiv in plenty of clear, very 
t fat to light-brown color Drain on «a 
sprinkie with powdered sugar, and 
me oy 16 napa 

Whipped Crean Surround a rf 
WwW Veeee: #ilth broken ®, pul @ quart 
lresi) creain iutlo it; then; with a wiliow 
r Wire Ox Veale’, Whip the creem siowly 


and sleadily, umlil it is frm, and bes risen 


| back in the |) 


- 8Of mush. 


side of the jar, so as to break apy eir- 
buubles, and fasten the tops on imme- 
diately. After the jars bave stood some 
hours, tighten the covers, and set away in 
acool, dark place. It is best to ¢éxamine 
them in # week or ao, and, if the lids are 
indented, the contents settied and free 


tian that which is evolved from the usual 
indiscriminate dressing indulged in by 


the women of smal! purse. 
So ee 


Kine SYMBOLISM —It isa pity that the 
symbDoli*em of rings isdying out, or dead. 
“When I was a boy,” writes a contributor 
to a contemp Crary, ‘‘it was the fasbion for 
men on the lookout for wives to wear a 
ring on the first finger of the left hand; if 
they were engeged to be married, they 
wore the ring on the second finger; if 
married on the third, and on tbe fourth if 
they resolved upon bachelorhood. 

Thus the most sensitive and modest 
young lady might always with ease de- 


| tect the matrimonial disposition of a man 


frou air bubbles, tuere is littie doubt bat | 


that they will keep. 


Creaw Fritters with Bitter Almonds. — 
Mix in @ saucepan six eggs with a pound 
of flour, dilute gradually with a quart of 
poling uiilk; set on the fire; stir steadily 
wita # wooden spoon, and boil twenty 
minutes, Add au ounce of bitter almonds, 
and pounded to a pulp, 
ounces of powdered sugar, an ounes of 
vutter, and four egg yolks, stir a few 
vinutes longer, Spread half an inch thick, 


alded 


four | 


by a giance. But, this fashion being gone, 
s girl bas to make love toa man before she 
can ascertain his views. 

“This is bard upon the girl, and often 
very bard upon the man. The fashion, in 
my opinion, should be revived, thougb 
the symbolism of it might be enlarged or 
modified, to save trouble. For giris | 
shouid propose this telegraphic code. 

‘A ring on the first finger denotes poverty 
and wiilingness to get married; on the 
secood finger, money and a disposition w 
iisten, though nothing is promised; on the 
third finger, ‘Already engaged, and so you 
peedn’t trouble yourseif;’ un the little 
fioger, ‘Deiiberating.’ Some such # code 
would simplify a man's views, and be of 


great use in helping to save bim from 


and coo. on # slightly buttered tin sheet. 


divide in 
roil in 
brow, 


furn out on #a floured table, 
‘Dg plecss, dipluo beaten eggs, 


aod fry a ‘ight 


(rte 


Oreed-cruniba, 


draiu on acicth, sprinkle with powdered | 
| cause we ima cine that they are things that 


®Uuvar, and eerve. 
V anities.—One 

bard 
with 


unbeaten egg, mixed 
(about the consistency of 
flour anda pinch of salt. 
toll quite thin, cut into small shapes as 
iry in jerd for a minute. 


quite 


pastry) 


ana 


Woaile bot sprinkle with powdered sugar. | 


fo Make Shortbread.— Put one pound of 
flour, bail a pouad of butter, a quarter of 
4 pound of sofl sugar separately on the 
taks-board. Mix sugar and butter to 
getuer with the haods and gradually mix 
tu tbe Dour, kreading weil, aud keeping 
the iump Orinio both bauds. When all 
is Worked up into # nice, sift paste, cut it 
int; twoorthreée pieces, and make eacn 


pites round or Oval as desired, and about | 


Hall au ineh thick; pinch the edges, dust 


some suger Onthe top, prick them over 


wito «fork, and put some slips of orange- | 
peel onthe top, and bake ina slow oven | 


till they are «a nice brown color. 


Scrappie.—Boil a pig's bead, two hours, 
ian four quarts Of water, with pepper, salt, 
avd alittiessge. Cutotl the meat from 
{ne bones, and cutitup very fine. Put it 
quor. When it boils, stir in 
enough Indian meal to thicken it, and let 
i simmer fortwo hoara, until it is like 
It should be of the right con- 
sistency to pour out When it 
is cold it will be stiff enough to slice. Cut 


into pans. 


in #11068 Ke corn-iwWes!l miusb., and fry for 
break fast 

Waru feet are an cssential t happiness 
a eaith ana if proper footwear does 
n keep your feet warm you had better 
oneu! & poysician aod Zet a tonic for 
your system, which is in all probability 


run duwn. Generaliy, however, cold feet 


making au ass of himseif.’’ 
6 


NotuHinG Too SMALL FOR CAREFUL AT 
TENTION.—Tobere are daties in the life of 
each of us that are often poorly done be- 


anybody can do. Men know that thelr 
reguiar work demands time, attention, 
thought, effort. Bui, that over, they have 
meny other claims that they are content 
to slight, because they think slightingly 
of them. 

They think of them as trifling, simple, 
homely, and so they are never well done. 
It is not that such things are really of 
smali moment, but that some are uvable 
to see their true proportions. It is a prvot 
of a great mind when not only the most 
important, but the smallest and humbiest 
duties are faitbfuliy and perfectly per- 
formed. It takes large and extended 
views, seute perception of the relations of 
things, sound judgment, and wise thought- 
fulness to preserve the barmony of func- 
tion which this complex and varied lile 
of ours demands. 

It is the glory of a bigh and noble soul 


| to recognize in principle and in life that 


nothing is too small to receive careful at- 
tention, no duty too humble to be faith- 
faliy performed, no claim too remote to 
be duly constdered, no office too méiiia! 
to be exalted by affection. 





KINDNESS —Some men, says Marcus 
Antonius, when they do you a kindness, 
are presently for ringing the obligation in 
your ears. Others, more modest, yet re 
member tbe favor, and look upop you 








their debtor. A tnird sort shall be every 
J as moch benefactors, and yet scare 
Know anything of the matter. These sre 
n b like a vine which is satishe 
eiog truitfui in its kind, and Dears © 
bunch of grapes without expecting * 
thanks forit. Thusa man that is rig! 
siud never prociaims a good turn, 


does another as soon as he can, just like 4 
vibe that bears again the next year. 





Recent Book Jssues. 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The September number of Cassell’s 
Family Magazine opens with a pretty 
frootispiece entitled “Sammer.” The ini- 
tial article, e.titled “The Queen's Sculp- 
wor,” finely illustrated, ia devoted to F. J- 
Williamson. There are complete stories 
by David Christie Murray, L. T. Meade 
and Grant Alien. Illustrated papers are 
«Round the Royal Mews—the Queen’s 
stables; “At Homeand Abroad With the 
Right Hon. George Curzon,’’ and ‘Eng- 
lish Cave Dwellers of To-day.” The Cas- 
gell Publishing Company, New York. 

The September number of St. Nicholas 
sbows the usual variety and timeliness in 
its contenta. Max Bennett Tbrasher de- 
scribes the ‘Out of-the-way Corners of 
Westminster Abbey,” seldom seen by 
casual visitors to the famous building. 
‘“Hamantba’s Suuwmer Boarders,’ a story 
by Agnes Carr Sage, were a dog, « parrot, 
and amonkey, and they were a very lively 
snd mischievous crew. Agnes Repplier 
tells of life “AtSchoota Hundred Years 
ago” W.S. Harwood contributes a sketch 
of Joseph Francie, the founder of the life- 
saving service, and the other matter is of 
the usual superior character. Published 
at New York. 

In Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for September, Mr. David A. Walls, con- 
tinuing bis articles on tne “Principles of 
Taxation,’’ considers its definition, object, 
and sphere. in # bumorous prper entitled 
“The Sympsychogrrpb; A Study in Im- 
pressionist Physics,’’ Professor David Starr 
Jordan satirizes the conclusions and claims 
concerning certain visionary matters, 
mental and moral, which some 6nthusias- 
tic persops are disposed to infer from 
Rontgen’s discovery. The rest of the oon- 
tents are equally interesting. D. Appie- 
ton &4 Company, New York, publishers. 

“Music,” that fine monthly devoted to 
the melodic art in all its phases, comes for 
the month filled with entertaining arti- 
cles of the bighest interest to ail. There is 
bot only excellence and Originality in its 
pages, but a rich variety as well. No bet- 
ter publication of its kind is issued in any 
language. Published at Chicago. 

The September number of the “*Eciectic 
Magrzive” opens with two articles on 
similar subjects. The first is entitled 
“The incarnation: aStudy in tne Reiigions 
of the Worid,’’ and as its title implies, is 
comprebensive and liberal in its manner, 
“The Bav and Babism” contains informa- 
ion on that little band of devotees who 
bave so lateiy stirred up the sluggish re- 
ligious tendencies of the East. There are 
pumeérous other high class and lighter 
srticies, and severel weli written stories 
and sketches. Publishei by E. R. Pelton, 
New York. 

Tbé September Century abounds inp ar- 
Ucies of timely interest, and in an unusual 
Variety of fiction. Noserial story of the 
present time is attracting so much atien- 
tion as Mrs Humphry Ward's “Sir 
George Tressady.’”’ Mr. 
Story of Saratoga, ‘‘An Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy,” is continued; and Mrs. 
E. Barr contributes the first part of a nov 
élette, “Prisoners of Conscience,’’ which 
deals with life in the Shetland Isiands, 
and is strikingly illustrated by Louis 
Loeb. Of the numerous other papsrs one 
of timely interest is an Arizona miner's 
accouni of his hard experiences in ‘The 
Goid Fields of Guiana,” illustrated by 
photographs. The eaitorial department's 
allention is given to several leading pub- 
lic questions, Published at New York. 
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THE QUEEN’S LODGERS. 








A grant of apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace is obtained solely by royal 


Crown. 


There are, however, two ways even in 
this, One way is to enlist the good oflices 
Of some person of distinction and favor at 
Court to procure a nomination. 

This means that the name of the candi- 
Gate is entered in the official book as duly 
bominated for a grant of rooms when the 
turn shall arrive. 

This method is the ordinary one, and it 
‘8 adopted in the case of the widows of 


Ministers of the Crown, officers of distinc- 
in Doth Services, and officials of long 
“0d tried service who are left in reduced 


JiDslan ces 
, Very often the Queen persona! y 
‘6rés and orders a name to be put down, 
_ ‘m the case of the widow of the late 
Earl Granvilie, Her Majesty, moreover, 
in Variabiy. enters the names of widows of 





Howell’s lively | 


Amelia 


| are in 


| building, which looks 


| to 
favor, for they are the absolute gift of the | 


tenvis. Tbe latter is reserved 
their use, and maintained by subscription | 


ex-Maids of Honor who have since be- 
come widows. 

As there are only a limited number of 
rooms, and the names of candidates wait- 
ing for their turn cover several pages of a 
stout volume, it is easy to perceive that in 
the ordinary way the owners of names 
which have been entered during the pres- 
ent year have practically uo prospect of 
obtaining rooms at all during the present 


reign, unless some remarkabie epidemic | 


were to attack the present occupants ana 
all the senior candidates, 

The advent of a new reign, moreover, 
would practically sweep the list bare, un- 
less the new sovereign willed otherwise. 

The second way isa process of arbitrary 
selectior. The (,ueen chooses at pleasure 
whom rhe will give the rooms to. Some- 
time she chooses from the list; sometimes 
she chooses outside the List. 

When the late Captain Loftus, keeper of 
the Crown jeweis, died, his widow, Lady 
Catherine Loftus, was given (he first set 
of rooms that fell vacant, and it happened 
that a vacancy occurred directly. 

Ou the other hand, Lady Albert Sey- 
mour, the widow of a former colonel of the 
Scots Guards, had to wait four years before 
au opportunlty arose for the QJaeen to ex- 
ercise her power, 

Of late years tne (Queen bas shown a pre- 
ferences for the second method, and a can- 


dition to her nomination, she cau com- 
mand sulticient favor with the (Qaeen or 
Princess Beatrice to cause her to be se- 
lected out of turn when a vacancy arises, 

These rooms are, a4 a rule, only granted 
to iladies—unlike those in Su. Jamos’s and 
Kensington palaces, which are more ofteu 
granted to gentiemen of one or other of 
the Royal Households. 

It is quite obvious, bowever, that a res- 
idence ac Hampton Court would ve quite 
unsuited to any « flicial the duties of wnose 
office involved much personal attendance 
at court. 

The rooms are given for the life of the 
grantee, and the grant would, therefore, 
not be afle:ted by a new reigv. The oc- 
cupant’s rigbts are iimited to occupation. 

Formerly it was possible to iet 
rooms, 
abolished, because it was found that it 


was 80 freely used that the palace was | 


practically becoming a botel. 

Occu pants, moreover, are not allowed to 
lend their rooms to friends, for fear that 
this should simply disguise a real ‘‘let.’’ 

At the same time, of course, they can in- 
vite friends to stay with them, and if they 
allowed tne use of their rooms to one lady 


or a couple of ladies for a day or two dur- | 


ing their absence, this would probably be 
wiuked at. 

The Queen, in short, wishes to prevent 
the rooms being used as a regular source 
of proftitand belp to absentesisin, but she 
has no desire to press the rule too exactiy. 

The occupant takes the rooms in the 
condition lett by the last occupant, and 
has to put them in repair—uniess 
cial favor this is done for 
cost would be included in 
for the royal palaces. 

Most of these residential 
Fountain Court under the 
Apartments, apd their front 
into the cloisters of the Court. 

Others are in tbe oidest portion of 


the estimates 


doors open 


outon the private 
wardens by the river. 
The largest and best 
which belongs to Princess 
Hanover, is ip this quarter. 
Formerly tne Princess resided 


entirely at Hampton Court, and was the 


suite of :ooms, 


| centre and queen of the great society of 
| the palace, bat of iate years she has spent 


most of her time abroad. 
Now that the gardens are thrown open 
the public, the occupants have no 


special privileges with régard to them, be 
yond the fact that in the old garden a pivce | 


of which he bad scattered in each garden mente tieat Lave been made have been 
No wonder, lherefore, that bolh uien were very successful 
iw ystined. SS Oe 
This, bowever, is not the only way of (2U1TM PLAIN Lc oerina evade ré 
Sspiting’’ @ Delgubor titough his garden, cently roasoned oul @ Verdier: that was 
lu some districts @ man Wil On Occasion mere eeonsivie than tall the wer * . 
Visit sucn enclosure during ihe night, and aliy found 
taking the fuest plants one by one, lift A oertain Iristiuuar mee x alt a 
them Ull the roots anap tie powder thrown pou sume worl 
If this operation be done skilfuliy, woud facililate ite burt gw. cire as 
é6very cabbage, cauliflower, or other vege stua@ ! slreain fr akey Upon the burt 
teble will for some time afterwards retain | plece, bul b | ‘ vy « hand « 
| the appearance o° | fect #a.t but ite ently q b ? 6 was 7 
growth is sliopped for ever—a ircum 4 . | " — 
stance which is certain t ause mu = 6 Vv “ x! 
appointinent by 
Tine eny = 1 wi ~ 
s ” s HSiZ 
Cases “ 
ig “ 
| t , 
are voy I i645 rare 
An instaoce Ww ; . we 
ago greatiy Giverted the Inbabitauts of a » “ 
small southern town. Two neighbors | sens 


ot g7-und has been enclosed for lawn 


aumiong them. 
Some of the older ladies bave not moved 


outside the patace for years. A waik in 
the courts or along the terrace, or an 6x- 
ecursion round tbe grounds in «a bath-chair 


suffices them for exercise. 

Some, on the otber hand, only live there 
duriog @ fprart f the year spending the 
rest of their time | jor the sea 


“4 ' Vielts ir 5 


as TO “SPITING.”’ 
‘Spiung a a gentie art 
practically unknown in the 
practised by those respectable folk who 


ne unt iT is 


slums; it is 








DY Bpe- | 
hes, when the | 


the | 


Frederica of | 


almost | 


solely for | 


ance by the primitive mode of fisticuffs or 
by going for the back bair. 


| would scorn to descend to settle a griev- | 
Honor whose iucomes are not large, and | 


Certain instances of this paltry method | 
of “getting even’’ have beoome bistorical | 


and will be handed down to a wondering, 
and perhaps a wiser, posterity. 

Some years back, for example, a gentie- 
man, wishing to “spite” his neighbor, 
went to great expense in having built 
round bis estate a wall so high that it not 
only completely enclosed his estate, but 
spoiled the view of his enemy. For a 





15 


were at loggershbeads and ever'asting!y 
‘“spiting’ each other in some way. 
Eventually one of these twain bought 
the house he occupied; and on the very 
day the purchase was completed he began 
a long planned scheme for utterly ex 
tinguisbing the peuple next door. 


W ben it was completed there ra» down 


| one side of bis back garden an ucepesk- 


| 


time he was cock-a-hoop; but his triumph | 


was short-lived. 

Not to be beaten, as the sporting writers 
say, the other landowner erected a high 
tower—a tower which stands to this day, 
and 18 likely to be in good repair a cen- 
tury hence—trom the top of which he 


could command a view of the country for | 


miles around. 
A similar bistory is attached to several 
other landmarks of the same nature. 
Anotber case in point is of more recent 
date. Annoyed by a well-known peer, 
who treated him 
fariner gave a Nonconformist body a pilot 


of land immediately opposite bis lord 
ship's principal lodge gates, that they 
might build a chapel. 

W hen the local magnate beard of this 


| Carried_on a certain malodorous 
ratber disdainfully, a) 


ably bideous fence about twenty feet high 
—so high, in fact, that any overiooking by 
the ofd enemies was im possible, 

Those snuffed-out and unhappy betog« 
were also shut off from a splendid view. 

But ‘“spiting’’ has before now even 
taken the form of starting offensive man. 
ulactures, 

Some years ago, when local by-laws 
were not #0 atrict as at present, a man 
who lived in good style had a petty 
squabble with the cecupler of a bouse sep 
arated [rom his own 
waste ground 

Next day he bought this plot of land, 
and erected on ita works in 


only by a piece of 


which he 
induetry. 
The neighbors eudured the nuisance for a 


little while, but ip the end they were 


| Obliged to remove, 


circumstance be was most indignant, and | 


| tried bis utmost to bring about another ar 


rangement; but, in spite of all be could | 
didate’s chance is but amall uniles+, in ad- | 


do, the place of worship was erected in 
acoordance with the original plan. 

For months his lordship made no aign. 
Tnen an army of workmen came on the 
scene, pulled down the lodge, and, Laving 
diverted the carriage-drive re-erec ed that 
structure about balfa mile away from its 
oid site and from the objectionalie chapel. 

Several methods of “spiting’’ a ueigh bor, 
too, bave been practiced for generationa, 
The least known of these is resorted io in 


| country districts only, and consists in «de- 


stroying a fruit or other prized tree. 
Atthe dead of night a bit of bark is 
taken off, after which a bole is bored in 
the trunk, a qvantity of quickstiver 
poured in, and the bark carefully 
placed. The tree thus ‘faked’ does not 


mH 


| lusmediately grow sickly, but dies in the 
the | 
but this privilege was recontly | 


following season. 

The best known of these cid devices, on 
the other hand, is probably that of collect- 
ing thé slugs and caterpillars from tte 
garden and throwing them into the next 


| door neighbor's. 


It cannot fail to cangse much annoyance 
and injury, but the laugh is by vo means 
always one-+#ided, while sometimes the 
biter ia nicely bitten. 

A striking example of this occurred only 
last sumimer. A tnan who stooped to this 
dirty dodge discovered to bis distmay that 
the more gardener’s enemits 
over the wall forthe benefit of his neigh 
bor the more he seemed to have left, while 
there was no biinkipg the askward fact 
that his lender piants disappeared as if « 
flock of sheep were in the babit of making 
a oociturnal tneal off them. 

What was oven more puzzling was that 
the fellow mext door, instead cf pisving 
the very deuce about the thoussanius 


he threw 


or 


| slugs, Caterpillars, bots, and what not that 
sets of rooms | 
State | 


had invaded bis garden, ulteret « 


but 


never 


word of Complaint, always wore 4 


| worried, preoceu pied iook. 


Soth bad by chance 
the al 
quently # wretched 
nicely settied 
wall than he was sent througu 
tbe otner side, 

Both bad, further, 
into their contidence, and he 
to teach them a iesson, Lad employed 
some buys to gather slug:, about a bushel! 


in fact, resorted to 


#amme@ mode revenge, and Gol 


Krub had no socner 


down on onesideof the 


tue air o 


taken «4 wentiejan 


) are 
than that 


immediately they 


and 


had gone the place 
shortly afterwards the 
bulidinga were pulled down and the 
terials wold. 


was closed, 


ina 


It was calculated at the time 
for the 
remained, that 


about 


that, 
value 


aller 
of the 
contemptible 
two of three 
So sweet and dear way 


making allowance 
land which 
aclof “apiting’’ oom 
thousand do. lara, 
be revenge 

- ——— ee 
THE Srvikir ov ACCOMMODATION —There 
nocessities of eocial life 


spirit of acecmmodation whic. 


few wrenter 


| is reatized in mutual coum prow ises, 


determined 


Two persons may think 
on many subjects: they 
ent 


independentiy 
may bave differ. 
hopes, fears, and desires, their tastes 
and inclinations toay lead in oppostte at 
rections, their Judgments may form con 
trary conclusions, and a4 long as they are 
klone they are free to chorisn and develop 
them as they please. 

Sut directly they come together into 
moore or leas Intiinate compantonuship, they 
tiod the necessity of 


maKing mutual con- 
cossioud, both in speech and ¢ omndue’. 
If there is to be any peace, any goot- 


will, aoy happy intercourse, any suce sa 
tul action together, each one must give up 
sOn6é¢(hing that ho likes, 
cherished plan, postpone some 


vecrifive same 
plessure, 
yield some interest of bia own 


The closer 


the relation between thee 
the w07Te liaperative is the neat for this 
rectproceal surrender. 
No friendship can tong subsiat withou 
it; no toarriage can offer acy hope of bay 


Pineas where it doernot exis 


All concerted action is dependent upon 
it 
Se 
Fok ADVERTISING PURPOSES --Ex pert 
ments have lately been unade in Switeer 


land with a view to putting the beautifal 


lukorw Of Linal « 


suntry to sors practical « 
eount, 

Hitherto these waters have been acl 
mired merely because of their natural 
beauly, bul now some enlerprising bus 
neee mG have aevised « scheme by which 
they inay be tuake useful for sdvertising 
Pur pores, 

rhe pian isto Patent the wordea of the ad 
Verlisoment in big while lettereaou « black 
background 

When sunk and securely he at the 
hottomn of the lake, (he wivertiseqen - 
porfectiy legitie, the retectios of ¢ 
iiwhton pwesing throught tbe water tring 


pg the words tiear the sur! 


It is announced that hitherto the exper: 





; 
: 
; 
: 
: 
i 
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Humorous. 


NO WHEEL YOR HIM 
(sive mea pair of setardy legs 
Led falr outfit of feet, 
Aed Ill forege the bicycle, 
However light and feet 


Por where ’« the wheelman knows the 
the whe we the cloud fecked «ky ? 

he beeps the femoe te meet «a lass 
A comtn’ through the rye 7 


weet, 


Te every giimpse of loveliness 
tite et, grim eyes are blind ; 
tle omly sees the skimming road, 


Ane coents the mifles behind 


And sheeld he noeet a mald «a wheel, 
liv can't think aye or ne 
ire be oF she have whisked! apart 


A deen leagtre oF a 


Then give me my OonWVeni: 
T at go wher 'er I bid; 


tle cer 


mt lege, 
keep them aleaye tireless 

A+ when | was a kid 

Vitheout visible means of support —A 


tea lem 


Acrobala of every 
Atambier* 


household he 
prt & “T « 
musica! ? 
treated routed tite men 


When does a dog becom: 
W term tex 


weare a bras a 


““dh. dear! 
1 @t«h | koe w beow tee hurry the 


“Why 


oon 
tvou 1 i ruurael Gt 


tere t” 


First 
piteher hae a slo Ye 


tit Pere 


Your 


maynale 
itvery 


? “ant tall 


LCw 


~~ cond e of hatit he visent tar lee 


a eeeee ng: <>} 
that 


fhave 


Tourisar > b notice 


theom «of Vu ‘ 


in the disposi 
te 


ys y meye tpopere 


at« - 

low t! 
if Lovee meeet 
text can ‘ Clee femot cof tle 


st? 
Why tmtxlaken, you've 


hitil 
Positlecuan, arranging for music at po 

Iam t that « bf , se 
du 


4 prt lee 


s dozen thires 


Riaes ? ] e-mcte Bheat Tih 
ter bine 


Spree lens 


= 
Jam 5. Whose eX 


‘ptal Cerhits prefereneas 
bertt- Beatie? 


tila 


Was prta ale te 


& Viavithe 


“Bobby is atiending to hia pianoforte 


bev ane tri very fatthfully of late, sald the 
yemat > cu 
“Ves meplihet bis mother “DL dont have 
ame t * wit tr about Chat iow 
“toe «tad 5 manage iT’ 
fthe neigtibors Oatpintiued of Ole 
« * © hetet« renacle anal l i i titte 
* ‘ Now! Clithhks 0's fun to prae 
We cannot auswer foc the truth ot the 
‘ ti ailtihatata clal, a man re 
‘ * ‘da servant, wind sat 
" repited t = art i 
‘ i lotng se 
We bows «rientt a Wi ont 
“ ~- i servantiepitedt on are 
battle gi iense vive me a penny, 
ea Maun i lead, mn my father met 
us ia i t yY more by the doctors of 
ters « ‘ ‘ Pamny theme y 
An try “eunt x reat t 
t “ ‘ at ‘ at sl Tine 
‘ ! =” i ! tau 
“a* jy wit bree hittis we usedt t 
tial euj se,” called oul a man 
‘ bernie the free cotnage of liver re 
i. . s wiut « the etn that tlre 
t tet Miatos refuses C0 aocept foretym ton 
haa . . liver and wets toto war with 
~ . CUntry th Conese uence 
t le ‘ sudered the orator, Putistigs auily 
2) te take a ble drink of water, “we 
«t - Kk the enemy's War Vessels with car 
« mils ale of stive Ask me « larch 
swe 
At a small toch about twenty-five 
om fr t eu of Aberdeen a certain 
tert Ro was watched? while Oshing by a 
stew pede adidte for ower two hours, durtoy 
_ e tieme hte lowiiatity cid net caten a stog ix 
0 teeiting ratlin arimecryed, ie mchaliesmenct 
‘ » % . 
i say ‘ Uti acl, al you Know tf there 
eany a this pond 
We ‘ < Iship,”’ t! teary respite 
there ft ws. they must tee wtu Stina ‘ ‘ 
tle ° ae Watteor there tae It rainedt 
\e ~ 
A certain farmer who lives in Nort! 
Yew * aheois by 10 TEMS Nes 
i As io s a4 
e tt j w ree 
} x = > Os 


how the hours do drag! 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


LIFE-LONG DEVOTION. 





A* in most other things, tbe examples 


eontained in fiction of life-long devotion | 


of engage coupies are easily eclipsed by 


| incidents In real life. 


Sixty-two years ago, athen young (er- 
man, by pame Christian Schultz, asked the 
xirl of bim heart to be his. Nhe consented, 
but before the wedding could be arranged 
emigrated to the United States. 

The young swain Christian waited and 
weited for ber return, and grew into an 
old swain during the Lopeless process, 
Buta few months ago, after a lapse of 
sixty-two years Christian's patience at 
last ran oul 


He, too, took a ship across the Atlantic, 


| 








ten years—imprisonment, be found bim- 
self a free man. 

He found also, to his great joy, that his 
fiancee had remained true to him, and 
after a few months, when he was given a 


new start in life, be married ber. 
— 


SIMPLE integrity, simple fairness, sim- 
ple justice to poorand rich alike, giving 
to each bis rightful dues, striving neither 
to over sell nor under buy goods or labor, 


incurring no debts that admit of a possible 


| 


and, reaching the Ntates, set himself to | 
| search for bis lonmg-absent fiancee. He 
found ber—an aged dame of eighty. 
“Love ie not ilove that alters when it 


alteration finds; but Christian’s love was 
love, and did not aiter. Although he was 
eighty-two and abe but two years younger, 
the two were duly married. 

Four decades ago, a man living in Leices 
ter proposed marriage to agirl, and she 
ac epling, the marriage was duly arranged 


for But before the arrival of the day 
which would bave made theu: man and 
wile the young fellow unexpectedly lost 


his situation. 

The wedding was postponed, and he, de- 
spairing of obtaining a livelihood in that 
country, betook himeelf California, 
Over here he was very successful. He 
made money, and after a time fell in love 
with the daugtter of a ranch-owner, whom 
later on be married, 

Atter a period of twenty-seven years his 
be, iohging to se@6 his na- 
again, went back to England. 
(iolng over familiar ground at 
Leicester, he chanced to Lear that his first 
love, to whom he had engaged bimself be- 
fore going aay, Was still residing there, 


lo 


wife died, and 
tive iand 


ihe old 


she never baving married, 

He sought heroul, and after an interval 
of a few mouths, the coupie married, hav- 
ing been parted for over thirty years, 

A curious case arose outof a will. The 
testator [eft a fortuneo! over fifty thousand 
But the ola 
been unhappy in his married 


poueods to bis #on, 


man tad 
life, and as- 
eribed bis unbappluess to his having imar 
ried too in life. In leaving the 
money to his son, therefore, be stipulated 
that the latter should till 
was thirty five. 

As the young fellow 
wae but teeny two 


early 


not marry he 
was engayved, and 
the Umeof his 
may b6 luiagined that 
bequest was notinuch to 


al 
father’s decease, it 
the conditioral 
his liking. 

tlowever, there was no appeal beyond 


Souerset Hox prin 


ee, and the heir had 


He «poke to 


afler 


lo 
the girlof 


and tremr it. in 
heart, discussion they 
mutually agreed that it would be wiser to 
postpone the wedding 


This was sceordingiv 


ana much 


done. For thir- 
af the very 
day the heir allained bis thirty-Ove years, 
he let bis love to the altar 

A yourg cme en 
caxed and soon aflerwards was esparched 


teen years they Watled, a: on 


Infaniry capinin tx 


tothe Capete participate in 


IS. 


the expedi- 


thou against the Kafirs in 


This campaign lasied ull theend of the 


year, bur the regiment to which the cap 


tain was altached remained in the coun- 


try fur some time ionger, 

Jost as the oops were expecting to re- 
tura hometo Evgland trouble began to | 
Dbresk «ti im india and they were drafted 


ti itber to lake partia the Mutiny. 


' 
io 


India they remained till the reve 
Sepoys were brought into effectual subjec- 
tion, aud for a considerable period longer. 
Inceed, 1 was pot for eleven years that 


the oMcer alluded to again set footin Eng 


land. When he did eventually reech ois 
country, the long deferred wedding was 
celebrated. 


A hatitual criminal is nota mano whom 
at Oret sight one would suppose capable of 
lasting afleotion. A London man plighted 
his troth, and soon afterwards was ar- 
reste! for fraud. 

At bis trial, other charges were brought 
against him, and he was awarded sen- 
teness of Ove, five, and three years’ penal 
servitude, the two seutences of five years 


to run concurrently. 
Atthe end of six years be was released 
Két-of leave; but before the actual 
ex 4 & Senlence © was rearrested 
‘ ne: lie vere at he had beer 
y < x sive frauds 4 
‘ - [ tet agains 
[ ° weea l ther flict t 


» cars 


Everything, however, comes to an end, 


and at last, afler a weary—something over 


| 


| tract for the 





doubt of being promptly met, and luring 
no one else to do so—in #bort, carrying out 
in the daily life the principles of honesty 
and tairness—isthe very best and most 
efficient means of benefiting the ccm- 
munity, and the only foundation on which 
to build a benevolence worthy of the 
name, 


CURED. Does 
fer with tusi- 


EASILY 
t Inter 
ness. Send for particulars, 


PHueR OMG CHEMICAL WOKKS, LIMA, OHIO, 


RIPANS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER ARB 
BWELS AMS PURITY THE 81.000 


rirans TARULES are the best Medicine Known 
for tudigestion, Billeusmees, Headache, ( onstipation, 
Ihvspepsia. Chreate Liver Troubles tizzines Offen- 

ve Direct sed all diserders of the stamach, Liver 
sal Howel 

ipa aly les are! want te take. safe, effectual, 
a ive imu " rele! mid bp druggist 

"ALESVMEN WANTEIE? Site tes per mon bh and 
= eX ‘ “2 . geesition perimavent, 
i one a t--tratl- Aud *i tamp, KRING 
Mit. « tis ‘ icag 


DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPEE wis 

“@ k- i223 

ad @\ CHESTNUT 87. 
Philadel phia, 

Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. ' 


the CELEBRATED GO SAMEK 
Wig, ELASTIC BAND ToOU- 
Description of 






of 


lntentors 
VENTILATING 
PEFS, and Manofacturers of 
(ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

tustructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen tc 
lieasure thelr own heals WIth accuracy: 


TOUPEES AND SCALFS. FOR Wiese, INCHES, 


|} No.l. The round of the 


No.1. The round of the} head. 
hem. No.2. From forehead uver 
No.2. From forehemc | the head to neck, No. 2. 


/'No.3. From ear tw ear 


No. 3. Over forehead |. @Fer the top. 
far as required. ‘Ne. 4 From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | the forehead. 
of the head. i 
They have always ready for sale a splendid Stuck of 
Gets’ Wh Toupess. Ladies’ W Half Wigs, 
Frisettes. Braida, Caria. etc... Dbeantifally manufac- 


tared, and as cheap a any eetadiiahment tn the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive ai- 


tention. 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 
This p fon has been manufactared and sold at 
Doliard’s for the pest @fty yeara, and its merits are 


such that, while It has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps dily incremal 

Also DOLLARD s REGENERATIVE CREAM vo 
be usexl in conjenction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts naturally dry aod needs an ofl. 

Vrs. Edmonds Gorter writes to Mesars. Dollard 
& Co., to send her a bettie of their Hearbantum FEx- 
Halr. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
vbtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the halr 
tu Howland 





MS. FU MOUNDSON GORTER. 
Uak La Thorpe. 
Nov., 2, Neotwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAST Pay UFPFICR, PHILADELPHIA 
i bave usel ‘‘livllani’s Herbaniam Extract. f 


Vegetabic Hair Wash” regularity for upwards of five 
yoars wilh great aivantage My hair, from rapidly 
thinulng, Was early restore], and has been Kept by tt 
in tts wonte! thickness aod @trength. It is the bess 


warh i have ever aex!. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N 
To MES. RICHARD DOLLARD, L233 Chestuutst., Phila 
i have frequentiy, daring a namber of years, amd 
the ‘‘lollard’s Herbaniam ®&xtract,** and 1 de ao 
Boow of any woteh equals it asa plemsant, refreshine 
Qn. healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respecifuliy, 
LEUNARD MY EKS 
¥x-Mew ber of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepare’ only and f 


applied profeastuualiy by 
[3 CHESTNUT STREET. 
WENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTIFG AND SHAVING 
4.ADISS* AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
None hot Draeteal Male and female Artists E~ 


vest 


Lalit, 
SAN. Uf 


ww va 
BPA ti, 


PIANDS 


a“ 


a 
ed 
ae 


ORGANS 





AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS. also chosen far 32 STATE AND FOR- 
ENN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medats and Diplomas were taken |) 


y con- 


' : 
. * nt 


W ondertul Orchestr nd Prac 


al Attachment a 
tice Clavier . t 
tar, Zithe Bani Mandolin Guit 
Cta Dutcer Spinet tiart hor 
i i . Autoha Keg Pipe, | 
=: wN tt SLY PIANO , 
$ MORE THAN IT COSTS 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 


245-253 Washington Boul,., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you hear 


| and examine a “Crows” and get prices. 


ia whelesaic tod retail, acd | 


Reading Railroad. 


On and after May 17, 136. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Neo Cinder 


Buffalo Day 
Parlor aud Dining Car, t dally 2am . sxe 
Flack IMamend ¥ xpress } W cok~d Fe 
for Buffalo, :l’arior Car) i. pm ex 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. day, & 34pm iss 
Sleeping Cars, { * 0.44pm 
bahay > Express, week-days, 6. 10.% 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.) p m. ~ om Oe 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Expres 
(Sleeper, dally, except Saturday, 11.3) p w. 


FOR NEW YORE. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.3, 
train), 5.3, 9.9) 10.30. 11.0a m, 12.4, (dining ear), 
1.30, 3.05, 4.04, 4.02 5.00, 6.10, 7.90, 6.10 (dining car) 
aS 12.10 night. Sundays—*.1@, §.9 9.5) 1.19 
1.50 (dining car) &@ m, 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 6.10 (dining 
car) p m, 12.1 t. 

Leave Mth and ¢ nut Sts,, 3.55, 7.59, 10.08. jon 
11.64, a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 3.0) 4.1 612 6.15 
(dining car), 11.4 pm. 345A, 10. am mig 
(diatng car), 4.10, 6.12, 5.19, (dining car). 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.2), + «, 
8.159.002, 10. 11.%9a m, Lm 2 3. 4. (two 
hour train), 4.3%) (two-hour train), 5.42 6. 7.m, 
9.00, 10.00 pm, 12.15 night. Suandays—4.30 9. 16.0, 
a 2 ey 6.0 p m, 12.)5 night. 

cars on y express traius and sieeping 
on all pight trains © and from New York. — 
FoR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 

LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.%, 6.0, 

9.00, 11.0 a m, 12 3, 2.00, 4.) 5.9 6%. 9.6 pm. 

Sondays—6.24. 5.2 9.@a m. 1.10 £5 66 8. Hp 

,- (9.4 pm, dees not connect for Easton on San 

day.) 





. 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


For Pheotxvilie and Pottstown— Express, 4% t6.\4 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.%), 4.0. 6.3) il.» 


m. Accom., 4.) 7.4 11.0 am, 1.4. 48) i544 
7.2 p m. Suudays—Exupres, 14.0. 9.6 am lis 

; pm Accom., 7.2, 11. a m, 6.15. pm 

| For Reading Express, 5.4, 19.65 am, 11.4. (Satur 
days only 2.35), 4.65, 6.3. 11.3% pm. Accom... 42 
7.5 am, 1.42 48 5.53 7.0) p m. Sunday—Ex- 
press 4.0), 9.6 am, ii.@ pm. Accom... 7.8) am 
6.15 p m. 


For Lebanon an’! Harrisha ex 5. we a 
m, (Saturdays only 2) Le, t> Pm. Accom., 
4Da m, 1.4. 7.5) p m. Sanday—Express, 4.0), 
7.s)a m. Accom., 6.15. 

For tettsville—Express, $35, 10.05 am, Satuniays 


ouly 2.3%, 4.66, 6.3), 11. m. Acecum., 43) 7.4 
am, 1.4 p m. Sundav—Express, 4.4, 9.0) a m, 
11.@ pm Acrom 6.3) p m. 

For sbamokin and Wil sport..Express, §&.5). 19. 5 
am, 46 1. pm Sa Expres. 9.5 a mm 


1.29pm. Additional for Shamokin —Eaxapress wee - 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 4.2) am. Suudays- fs 
press, 4.10 a m 

| For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 am. 
| 





FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harves: 


W eek-~days— Express, 9.@, a wi, 1 (“alturtays 


only 3 ww), 4.00, 5.00. p m. Accotmunelaiion, s.wa 
im, 429, 63pm. Sundays—Rapress 9.0), bb. a 

} um Accomnualation, 5.2 m4 Op o 
Leave Atlantic (ity depot-- W eek-~<lays--bapre 7.%. 












9 am, 3.0), 5.2) pm Aceummedallun, 6.8) > lb 
am, 4.3ipm. Sundays--Expresc, 4.00, 5.55, ow p 
m. Accommyrxlation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm 


Varior (ars on all etpress trains. 
Brigantine, wWeek-days, +. am. 4.3) p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, §.0am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Woek- days, 9.15 a m, 4.15 pm. 
Leave Cape ay, Week-days, 

Sundays, 3.40 pm. 

Detalied time tabies at ticket offices. N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, Sti Chesinal street, 16 
Chestnut street, 8 8S. Third street, S62 Market street 
a= @L_ Stations, 

Unton Trausfer Company will call for and chect 
Laggage from hotels and residences. 

1. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANOOCK, 
tieveral Superintendent. Genera: Passeuger Agent 


Sundays, 9.15 am 
7jHam, iv pm 


WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 





} No vreater attraction has ever ber pre- 

sented to the Philadelphia public tan 

' the 

| Marvelous Electric Fountain 
which is exhibted FREE OF CHALKG? 
every afternoon and evening. This fo 





j : 
| in 
| tain cost $75 HO and ts the most magnl 
| cent one in the world. It plays at 24 
| 745 and &§30 p.m The full spectaculal 


display is wiven at the batter hour 
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| With Victor Herbert as Vonductor, g's 
| twoconcerts daily, every aflermoon & 
andevery evening at = P.™ 


These 


i certs are absolutely free otc 

| Exhibition of the Vitascope 

Every Afternoon and Evening 

Boats from Arch and South Sts_ W harves 
dtrect to the Park. every 15 minutes 
from?’ a. M until 16 PF ™ Boats frou 


tis Street Wharf, Khenstostor tally 
Wa M., 12 noon, 2,4 6and*r 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


! Children with parents free. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 


| SPIAND $ OR $ ORGAND 





Anyone knowing a tune, say “*Way Dur 
on the Swanee River,’* either *‘iu the beac 
as 't ts called, or able to hum, whistle or s!"4 
can play tt WITHOUT ANY PREWIOSS EROWLEEEE CF 
@USIC. IMMEBIATELY correctly and with a 

r the plane or organ, with the a 


eect, 
ance of tints 8g18L 


ou 


By giving the student the power he 
[BREDIATELY twelve tances of different chare 
this um ber f pleoes bx a oe “ > 
le —after very e - - 
raha w be easy to pick out, & " 
» ay be heard oF & * 
The Guide wi aont to naw ates r 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CESTS 
stamps, 2°s, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St.,: Philadelphia, Ps. 





